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SOMETHING ABOUT FIVE FORKS. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN was at City Point when the cavalry corps to 
which I was attached crossed the pontoon-bridge at Deep Bottom. 
He was on board the “Nelly Martin,” which passed through the 
bridge before our entire force had crossed, and we saw his wan and 
anxious face at the cabin window. As war had grown to be a business 
with us, it did not concern us to ask the reason of his presence at the 
front, but it has since been disclosed that he was apprehensive that Lee 
would abandon Richmond and effect a junction with Johnston before 
Grant could carry out his plan to head him off and force a surrender 
at or near the capital of the dying Confederacy. 

The cavalry corps, with its usual impetuosity, had finished off 
Jubal Early, and sent that chieftain in an undignified scamper through 
the woods near Waynesborough in the search for the traditional last 
ditch, which he never found. It then amused itself by diverting the 
waters of the James River and Kanawha Canal from their legitimate 
use, and making additional mud, of which there was already more 
than a sufficient supply. A few railroads also received a fair share of 
attention, and the bold cavalry boys were more expert at unmaking 
than making these important adjuncts to prompt supplies and trans- 
portation. ‘This was unpleasant notice to the Richmond authorities 
that they would have to be a little more active if they expected to keep 
open their lines of communication, and that Sheridan’s cavalry did not 
feel at all nervous about entering the very bowels of the Confederacy 
and playing the mischief generally under the noses of the Confederate 


authorities. 
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On the 27th of March we went into camp near Hancock Station, 
and for two or three days were treated to the nightly serenade of boom- 
ing cannon and whistling shells,—with nobody hurt but everybody 
terribly sleepy. We were used to comparative peace and quietness in 
the Shenandoah Valley, and did not take kindly to the new order of 
things. But we had not long to wait. Grant was planning some more 
mischief, and Sheridan was just the boy and always eager to carry it 
out. So, early on the morning of the 29th,—a bright, spring-like day, 
—“ boots and saddles” was sounded, and we yode out on the Boydton 
Plank Road, our objective being down south, with an expectation that, 
if we didn’t get back by that route, we would come out at Savannah, 
or New Orleans, or any other convenient seaport. Overcoats were 
tossed into headquarters wagons, and the march seemed more like a 
picnic than the grim business which we had in hand. The command 
consisted of the First and Third Cavalry Divisions, under General 
Wesley Merritt as corps commander, and the Second Division, under 
General Crook. General Thomas C. Devin commanded the First 
Division, with General Alfred Gibbs, Colonel Peter Stagg, and Colonel 
Charles L. Fitzhugh as brigade commanders. Just here I desire to 
correct a frequent blunder of even careful historians, in confusing Gen- 
eral Devin with General Charles Devens, of Massachusetts, who com- 
manded a division of the Twenty-fourth Army Corps in the closing 
engagements of the war. Devin took out one of the first cavalry com- 
panies from New York City in 1861; was afterwards colonel of the 
Sixth New York Cavalry, and was promoted to brigadier-general for 
conspicuous gallantry in the Shenandoah Valley. General Custer com- 
manded the Third Division, with Colonels A. C. M. Pennington, 
William Wells, and Henry Capehart as brigade commanders, and 
General George Crook the Second Division, with Brigadier-General 
H. E. Davies and Colonels J. Irwin Gregg and Charles H. Smith as 
brigade commanders. General Grant’s instructions to General Sheri- 
dan, to “ move your cavalry at .as early an hour as you can, without 
being confined to any particular road or roads,” were literally followed 
out, and we struck across lots, making roads where we couldn’t find 
any, and keeping well away from the enemy, which had a column on 
our flank watching our movements, and bent on interrupting us if we 
got in the way. After a roundabout march of about twenty-five miles, 
the head of the column halted at Dinwiddie Court-House. The omni- 
present rain which invariably accompanied the movements of the Army 
of the Potomac came down in torrents about dusk. The train, under 
the guard of the Third Division, was strung out for several miles, men 
and mules floundering in the mud, and making the air resonant with 
braying and language more emphatic than polite. As the headquarters 
wagons failed to come up, some of the thoughtless ones who trusted too 
much to the weather went supperless and overcoatless to bed on the 
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moist earth, with pine boughs for a pillow and sheets of water for a 
covering. 

From information received that evening it was very evident that 
our picnic was likely to be interrupted in the morning. At Widow 
Crump’s, where we met some pleasant girls, we learned that “ their 
people” were on the alert, and, after joining them in abusing the Yan- 
kees in a number of choice Confederate melodies, we turned in, or 
rather out, to get a little rest preparatory to the work which we knew 
was before us the next day. Although this excursion was primarily 
intended as a raid, Sheridan seemed possessed with a desire to feel the 
enemy a little, and try his mettle and disposition for a fight. 

So, early next morning, we moved up White Oak Road to develop 
the enemy, and see if we couldn’t get a look at the strong works at 
Five Forks. Our entire effective force was about nine thousand, and 
as good a body of men and horse as any nation could boast. The road 
was not in the best condition by any means. Floundering through the 
mud was not conducive to a large degree of patriotic fervor; but the 
troops pressed on, nevertheless, and took what came in good humor, 
reciprocating with promptness every pleasing attention of the rebels. 
Gibbs had the advance. The country was badly adapted for cavalry 
fighting. Most of it was heavily wooded, and the cavalry had to fight 
dismounted, every third man being left in reserve to hold the horses. 
The Sixth Pennsylvania and the Second Massachusetts Cavalry drove 
the enemy from their temporary works; but, finding they could not 
reach the fortifications at Five Forks, withdrew for reinforcements and 
repairs. Lieper, of the Sixth Pennsylvania, came back, looking as if he 
had had a big contract and not men enough to carry it out. The troops 
were gradually forced back, and reoccupied the line near Dinwiddie 
Court-House. The rebels made a brilliant charge about 4.30, approach- 
ing unpleasantly near, and leaving a minie-ball in the shoulder of Col- 
onel Bean’s horse. Bean was of our staff, and regretted that the ball 
hadn’t gone a few inches to the left, into my leg. Horses cost some- 
thing at that time, and wooden legs could be had almost for the 
asking. 

Tt was at this point that General Devin requested an adventurous 
quartermaster to hunt up General Gibbs, and take him and his brigade 
where they were much needed. The work was speedily done. The 
enemy’s charge was brilliantly repulsed, and Devin recognized the act 
of the quartermaster by recommending him for the brevet of colonel, 
which he received. Fighting dismounted on such a day can hardly be 
classed among the popular amusements, and I am sure the boys were 
glad to fall back to a convenient distance and take a respite before the 
next day’s work. 

Before the sun went down, Sheridan made up his mind that he 
had too few men for the work in hand. Custer was “cussing” the 
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swamped trains, and all the quartermasters were engaged in cutting 
down trees and corduroying new paths to the Vaughan Road, where 
the wagons were ordered to be taken without delay. The next morn- 
ing, with two of his brigades, Custer hurried to the front, leaving a 
very anxious party to extricate the trains as best they could. All day 
was spent in trying to push forward the wagons. Night came, and 
with little progress. It was very pleasant to receive notice from an 
aide of General Crook that if we didn’t get the train on the Vaughan 
Road by daylight we would all be captured. _The woods were lurid 
with fires, and the sound of the axes rang all along the line. A cor- 
duroy road sprang up seemingly out of the ground, and at early day- 
light, to the tune of vigorous cannonading, we packed in an open field 
to the right of the Vaughan Road, and awaited further developments. 
Meantime, Sheridan was punching away at the Confederates. Custer, 
who hadn’t much head for planning, but a wonderful tact for executing 
what he was told to do, rendered gallant service, and we held the posi- 
tion which was taken on the first day. This advance disclosed the fact 
that our cavalry force was opposed by Fitz Lee’s and Rosser’s cavalry 
and Pickett’s and Johnson’s divisions of infantry, among the best in 
the Confederate army. , It is a high compliment to the cavalry to 
say that they successfully met and held this picked force of the Con- 
federate army, superior in numbers, with carbines against muskets 
behind intrenchments, and in a country which was to them new and 
untried. 

Of course the Confederates lost no time in following us as we 
slowly withdrew to the Court-House, having pleasant anticipations 
of taking possession of that dilapidated but very valuable centre from 
a military point of view. Visions of a pleasant evening with the 
young ladies from whom they had been so rudely severed floated 
through their minds, only to be dispelled by a savage volley from 
Pennington’s and Capehart’s brigades, and some lively shelling from 
the horse artillery. It is simple truth to state that we were not 
sorry to see the sun go down, for men and horses were pretty well 
used up by the day’s sport, and the chances were largely in favor 
of the Confederates, if, like Joshua, they could have commanded the 
sun to stand still for an hour or so, with the slightest expectation 
that the great luminary would pay any attention to so reasonable a re- 
quest. One comparatively trifling incident of the day’s fight impressed 
itself upon my mind. Across the run, and on our extreme left, stood 
a small wooden house, which formed a convenient shelter for the 
enemy, and especially the sharpshooters, who gave us some annoyance. 
While scanning it with our glasses, and considering the practicability 
of a flank movement, a gay cavalcade rode boldly out in full sight. 
The boys declared it was Fitz Lee and his staff. The officer was hand- 
somely mounted on an iron-gray. The standard-bearer waved a gaudy 
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flag at us defiantly. Gibbs’s battery accepted the challenge, and landed 
a shot so unpleasantly near that the cavalcade thought discretion the 
better part of valor, and disappeared with a speed hardly compatible 
with dignity behind the house. The truth of history must be pre- 
served. So Iam bound to state that I related this incident to Fitz 
Lee a year or two since, and, while he owned up to the gray horse, he 
had no recollection of doing anything so unnecessary and foolish. But 
it must be remembered that he was a good deal younger then, and had 
the reputation of not being over-particular as to his personal safety 
when his cause demanded the sacrifice. 

Sheridan received a great deal of well-merited praise for his man- 
agement of this affair against superior forces, and Grant said he 
displayed great generalship. His report of the engagement is brief 
and sententious,—not forgetting the men, who, he says, “ behaved 
splendidly. Our loss in killed and’ wounded will probably number 
four hundred and fifty men; very few were lost as prisoners. We 
have of the enemy a number of prisoners. This force is too strong for 
us. I will hold out at Dinwiddie Court-House until I am compelled 
to leave. Our fighting to-day was all dismounted.” 

It was one of the peculiarities of Sheridan’s men to dismiss all 
anxiety for the future so long as little Phil was in command; and, 
although the backward movement was not conducive to hilarity, and 
the rebel lines were unpleasantly near, all hands went to bed in the 
mud with the comforting assurance that the next day would probably 
bring about a change in affairs and give us a chance to recover the lost 
ground ; and so it proved. For General Grant acted promptly on Gen- 
eral Sheridan’s hint, and sent General Mackenzie’s division of cavalry 
—a division only in name, being about the size of a full regiment— 
from the Army of the James and one division of the Fifth, and shortly 
after the entire corps. Early in the morning Warren directed General 
Pearson to move at once to Dinwiddie Court-House. His progress was 
impeded by the destruction of the bridge over Gravelly Run. Just 
here begins that unfortunate controversy between Sheridan and War- 
ren, which has made the battle at Five Forks the best and most-fought- 
over engagement of the whole war. I do not propose to contribute 
any material to the controversy ; a commission has settled it to their 
satisfaction, and I presume no one is more gratified than Sheridan 
. himself that the character of Warren is freed from any imputation of 
intentional delinquency. Virginia streams have a bad habit of swell- 
ing out of all proportion to their native beds on seemingly very slight 
provocation. The day before a Virginia belle might have crossed 
Gravelly Run without dampening the soles of her dainty slippers, and 
some of the staff who forded it next day thought the infantry could 
have waded through without getting any wetter than the drenching 
rain had already made them. But affairs were pressing, and unless 
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reinforced Sheridan would have to back out of Dinwiddie Court- 
House and abandon his trains,—a not very pleasant ending to so much 
hard and brilliant fighting of the previous day. I shall dismiss this 
subject with some of the conclusions reached by the court of inquiry 
already referred to. 

“The court of inquiry which was appointed by the President, at 
the request of General Warren, to investigate this and other matters, say 
of this:” “ Notwithstanding that dispositions suitable for the contin- 
gency of Sheridan’s falling back from Dinwiddie might well have oc- 
cupied and perplexed General Warren’s mind ‘during the night, the 
court is of the opinion that he should have moved the two divisions 
by the Crump Road in obedience to the orders and expectations of his 
commander, upon whom alone rested the responsibility of the conse- 
quences. It appears from the dispatches and General Warren’s testi- 
mony that neither Generals Meade, Sheridan, nor Warren expressed an 
intention of having this column attacked before daylight. The court 
is further of the opinion that General Warren should have started with 
two divisions, as directed by General Meade’s dispatch (civ., heretofore 
quoted), as early after its receipt at 10.50 p.m. as he could be assured 
of the prospects of Ayres’s departure down the Boydton Plank Road, 
and should have advanced on the Crump Road as far as directed in 
that dispatch, or as far as might be practicable or necessary to fulfill 
General Meade’s intentions, whereas the evidence shows that he did not 
start until between five and six o’clock on the morning of the Ist of 
April, and did not reach J. Boisseau’s with the head of the column till 
about seven o’clock in the morning. The dispatches show that Gen- 
erals Meade and Warren anticipated a withdrawal during the night 
of the enemy’s forces fronting General Sheridan, which was rendered 
highly probable from the known position in their rear of a portion of 
the Fifth Corps (Bartlett’s brigade) at G. Boisseau’s (Dr. Boisseau’s is 
meant), and the events justified the anticipation.” 

All’s well that ends well, and the end was entirely satisfactory to 
every one but the rebels, who began to feel anxious and disconcerted 
as soon as they learned that the infantry had been ordered to Sheridan’s 
support. I suppose it is well to say that Sheridan had the Sixth, 
Eighth, and Nineteenth Corps with him in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and the rapidity of their movements could be equaled only by the 
cavalry. If he manifested some impatience on this occasion, it may 
be largely attributed to the example set by those corps, where “ boots 
and saddles” was as familiar to the men as the assembly and order to 
fallin. It would have simplified matters had any part of the Fifth 
Corps got up in the night. Griffin, however, reached J. Boisseau’s, 
where he found Devin at 7 a.M., and General Crawford came up a 
little later. At daylight the sound of the bugles brought out the 
cavalry, if men can be said to be brought out who have been out all 
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night. The men were used to early rising, though their characters had 
been somewhat aspersed by a paraphrase on the reveille, which ran 
something after this style : 


The Reveille—Infantry. 


can’t wake ’em wake ’em 


Deas aaa ol Soe ha 2d time. 


ae 


can’t wake ’em up in the morn - ing, can’t wake’em up at 




















6. tt 


sergeant, the sergeant’s worse than the cap-tain, the captain’s worse than all. 


Merritt, with the first and third cavalry divisions, was awake at 
daylight, and moved out in the direction of Five Forks, the enemy 
slowly withdrawing. Pickett was intrenched along the White Oak 
Road, and our men had to contest the ground dismounted, the roads 
being so heavy. Fitz Lee was on his right in the Gilliam Field, with 
the brigades of Custer, Terry, Stewart, Ransom, and Wallace, and 
Pegram’s artillery, some of which he generously left in our hands, 
among the guns a very fine battery of Armstrongs, kindly introduced 
through the blockade by our friends across the water. It was a pleas- 
ant relief to meet General Ayres’s division, which had been keeping late 
hours and needed rest and recuperation, yet ready for any emergency 
if called upon. The division was massed and breakfasted. Meantime, 
Merritt kept close up to Pickett and made things lively for the enemy, 
who still clung tenaciously and unwisely to Sutherland’s Station 
and the South Side Railroad. Sheridan’s plan of attack, says General 
Humphreys, was to make a feint of turning the enemy’s right flank 
with Merritt’s cavalry while he assaulted their left flank with the 
Fifth Corps, Merritt’s cavalry to attack the intrenchments in his front 
as soon as he heard the firing of the Fifth Corps’ attack. This, if sue- 
cessful, would cut off Pickett from the main army of Lee and drive 
him westward. By two o’clock the enemy had been driven into their 
fortifications and the more serious business was about to begin. War- 
ren’s command was moved up and formed on Gravelly Run. The 
delay at this point in getting them into position aroused Sheridan’s 
displeasure. He was anxious and impatient lest the Confederates 
should receive reinforcements and block the pleasant plans the execu- 
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tion of which he was about to carry out. It was not until four o’clock, 
however, that all were in readiness for an advance. In the record of 
the Warren court of inquiry we find this diagram, and instructions 
as presented by Warren himself: 


“ April 1, 3 p.m. 
*‘ The following is the movement now about to be executed : 


White da loud. 


MM! Henze. 


The instructions were as follows: 

“The line will move forward as formed till it reaches the White 
Oak Road, when it will swing round to the left, perpendicular to the 
White Oak Road. General Merritt’s and General Custer’s cavalry 
will charge the enemy’s line as soon as the infantry get engaged. The 
cavalry is on the left of the infantry, except Mackenzie’s, which is 
moving up the White Oak Road from the right.” 

As I did not see these movements, I shall not attempt to describe 
them. The imminent danger to the train made it necessary for me to 
return and take charge of it, bringing it through finally, after vigorous 
efforts, on to the Vaughan Road, and in a position of comparative 
safety. For the details of this fight I refer the reader to General 
Humphreys’s account of “ The Virginia Campaign of 1864 and 1865,” 
in the excellent Scribner series, premising, however, that while he does 
not give undue credit to the infantry, he fails to allow to the cavalry 
its full meed of praise. He does admit, however, that the “ proportion 
of cavalry officers killed and wounded was large,” from which it is 
reasonable to infer that Sheridan’s troopers did at least a fair share 
of the fighting. The works at Five Forks were handsomely carried, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Newhall, Sheridan’s adjutant-general, who 
has given a breezy account of the affair, says, “On so long a line 
it is impossible to say who among the cavalry won the most glory, or 
who most deserved it; but at this central point, where the guns were 
taken and the finishing touches put to a good day’s work, the gallant 
Colonel Fitzhugh, commanding a brigade of Devin’s division, rode his 
horse into the enemy’s works, and if some brave fellows went with him, 
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there were none who went before him. Here, while the guns were 
belching forth the vicious canister, our men swarmed in like bees. 
The Confederate General Pickett, whose celebrated division held the 
Forks, told, at Appomattox Court-House, how he was standing in the 
battery trying his best to check the resistless onset in front and flank, 
when a Yankee cavalryman, bestride a mule, jumped over the works, 
and ordered him to surrender and be damned to him ; and how he was 
almost surrounded before he could gallop away.” 

Away went the rebel forces with him, and it was very evident that 
a stern chase was to commence in the morning, if we desired to keep up 
with the flying Confederacy. The battle of Five Forks should have 
been the closing engagement of the war. With the fall of Richmond 
all hope for the struggling cause was over. The lives lost after that 
were a useless sacrifice. For, even had Lee succeeded in forming a 
junction with Johnston, the combined forces of Grant and Sherman 
would have fallen upon him and crushed him completely in a single 
engagement. Flushed with success, almost perfect in discipline and 
morale, with abundant supplies, inured to every hardship,—in a word, 
the finest army the world ever saw,—nothing could seriously impede its 
onward march. 

The rapidity of its subsequent movements until the surrender at 
Appomattox were not exceeded during the war of the Rebellion. The 
rebels were allowed no rest by day or night; and weary, hungry, 
dispirited, but brave to the last, they cried a halt at Appomattox, and 
laid down their arms with all the honors of war. The First Cavalry 
Division captured many battle-flags, and covered itself with glory. 
The staff, elated with its success, asked permission to commemorate the 
battle by the purchase of a handsome silk headquarters flag, the single 
star, which was its distinctive emblem, being formed of five forks 
painted in silver colors. It was carried in the grand review at Wash- 
ington, and elicited from numerous irreverent and envious revilers the 
remark, “Ah! yes, I see the forks; what have you done with the 
spoons ?” 

In closing this sketch, which makes no pretensions to a scientific 
description of a battle of which I am not capable, I may be permitted 
to refer to an incident which occurred only a few months ago. At a 
dinner at Delmonico’s, General Gordon, of Georgia, was among the 
speakers, and referred with much feeling to the fact that his half- 
starved men at Appomattox were fed from the abundant stores of the 
Union army. It gave me pleasure to say in reply that it was largely 
from my train that those twenty thousand rations were issued, and if 
General Gordon chose to hug me in response, I think it will not be 
charged against him as an exhibition of weakness. 


Horatio C. Kine. 
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BRITISH MILITARY OPERATIONS IN THE 
EGYPTIAN SOUDAN. 


(Concluded from page 364.) 


GENERAL STEPHENSON estimated and reported that for a movement 
up the Nile against Khartoum a force of at least eight thousand men 
would be required. The use of small boats for transportation would 
be impracticable on the Nile, where navigation was so difficult, and 
abundance of local water transportation and camels could be procured. 
He also informed the government that it could not expect to send a 
force as far as Khartoum and back before the end of winter. He 
reported that he had already arranged to have eight steamers placed on 
the Nile above the first cataract and twelve below that point, and 
more were available if required. The former could be passed over the 
second cataract. 

Major Kitchener had reported from Dongola on the 7th August 
that on the Upper Nile (Wady-Halfa, Dongola) there were one small 
steamer, about eighty large boats (capacity, fifty to eighty men each), 
and three hundred smaller boats, ferry-boats, etc. (capacity, ten to 
twenty men each). That large numbers of camels could be purchased 
near Debbeh and Korti. 

With all this information in the possession of the British ministry 
on the 22d August, 1884, had that ministry accepted the official opin- 
ions of their military and naval representatives in Egypt, and promptly 
ordered General Stephenson on that day by telegraph to press with all 
possible vigor the movement of eight thousand men to Dongola with 
six months’ supplies, using all transportation of every kind available in 
the country to carry out the movement, and thus making him respon- 
sible for success, it is hardly to be doubted that such concentration 
could, by extraordinary energy and activity, have been effected by the 
15th or 20th November, 1884. To effect this all means of transporta- 
tion would have been required to work their utmost,—railways, steam- 
boats, barges, Nile-boats, camels, horses, and even donkeys. But they 
could have been used, and it was practicable to have had at Debbeh, 
on the first day of December, 1884, a column of eight thousand men 
ready to move in the direction of Khartoum, with abundant camel 
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transport for that column, and two thousand men additional in an in- 
trenched camp at Debbeh, to hold that point as a base of supplies, and, 
to a certain extent, to guard the left flank of the advancing force during 
the first days of advance. 

Instead of promptly giving such approval and orders, a prompt 
disapproval was given, which, whatever other effect it may have had, 
certainly delayed for at least one month the concentration at Dongola, 
Debbeh, and Korti. 

On the 22d August the Secretary of State for War, after having 
received and considered the suggestions of General Stephenson, wrote 
to that officer that, relying on the opinions of officers considered com- 
petent (evidently meaning General Lord Wolseley), he was still “ of 
opinion that an expedition depending mainly on small boats for the 
transport of the troops and their supplies is practicable, would be 
attended with the least amount of risk, and would offer the best means 
of bringing back the troops engaged before the commencement of the 
hot season, and as soon as the object of the expedition had been 
accomplished. I have therefore telegraphed to you that I adhere to 
this plan, and I have further directed that four hundred new boats 
should be provided in addition to the four hundred already ordered, 
with a view of providing the necessary transport for the larger force 
which it may be found necessary to dispatch in support of the 
brigade, which would, in the first instance, be sent to Dongola. [ 
have further instructed you that the measures you are taking shall be 
in conformity with this decision.” 

Instead of encouraging expedition in dispatching troops to the 
south, he was cautioned not to send them to Wady-Halfa too rapidly! 
General Stephenson was authorized to purchase twelve hundred camels. 
Had the order been twelve thousand instead of twelve hundred, it 
would have shown that the British War Office had risen to about 
one-half comprehension of what a Soudan campaign required, espe- 
cially when time was an important matter to be considered. 

The dispatches clearly indicate that the advice of the adjutant- 
general at the Horse Guards in London was to the effect that there was 
a better chance of making an expeditious campaign by the use of small 
row-boats than by any other available means of transportation; and 
this opinion having been adopted by the ministry in opposition to the 
advice of the military commander in Egypt and his naval advisers 
on the spot, it was natural and most proper that the general who pro- 
posed the plan adopted should be charged with its execution. This 
was also ordered, and on the 26th August, 1884, the Marquis of 
Hartington telegraphed to Lieutenant-General Stephenson : 

‘‘ After anxious consideration, Her Majesty’s government have come to the 


conclusion that it is unjust to you to ask you to be responsible for directing an oper- 
ation which, after full knowledge of the plan, you consider to be impracticable. 
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They have, therefore, decided to send Lord Wolseley to take temporarily the chief 
command in Egypt. Government highly appreciate the manner in which you have 
carried out the important and difficult duties of your command, and earnestly hope 
that you may feel yourself able to remain in Egypt whilst Lord Wolseley is there, 
and assist him with your advice. Lord Wolseley goes out with Lord Northbrook.” 


To this telegram Lieutenant-General Stephenson replied, August 
29, “ Will willingly remain here as you wish.” 

General Lord Wolseley arrived in Egypt and assumed command 
on or about the 9th September, 1884, and, after organizing and pre- 
paring for his advance, left during the last days of September for 
Wady-Halfa. As was proper, he was left untrammeled in his prep- 
arations, and all his requisitions were as promptly as possible complied 
with. 

Fortunately for the new commander, the preparations in the way 
of transportation made by General Stephenson were at his service, for 
not one of the “small boats” had reached Wady-Halfa (second cataract) 
when Lord Wolseley arrived there, October 5, nor did the first instal- 
ment, even, arrive until the 7st November! By that time the “ local 
transport” had forwarded for him very large quantities of supplies and 


one-fifth of his force. 
The letter of instructions under which Lord Wolseley was to act 


was drawn up in Cairo by Sir Evelyn Baring, in consultation with 
Lord Northbook and Lord Wolseley, and was forwarded to England 
for approval on the 21st September, 1884. It was returned approved, 
to be communicated to Lord Wolseley, October 8, 1884. 

It is as follows: 


‘¢My Lorp: 
‘‘ Before you leave Cairo, Her Majesty’s government think it desirable that 


you should receive general instructions as to the course which you are to pursue in 
connection with the affairs of the Soudan. 

‘The primary object of the expedition up the valley of the Nile is to bring 
away General Gordon and Colonel Stewart from Khartoum. When that object 
has been secured, no further offensive operations of any kind are to be undertaken. 

‘‘ Although you are not precluded from advancing as far as Khartoum, should 
you consider such a step essential to insure the safe retreat of General Gordon and 
Colonel Stewart, you should bear in mind that Her Majesty’s government is de- 
sirous to limit the sphere of your operations as much as possible. They rely on 
you, therefore, not to advance farther southwards than is absolutely necessary in 
order to attain the primary object of the expedition. You will endeavor to place 
yourself in communication with General Gordon and Colonel Stewart as soon as 
possible. 

‘Tn respect to all political matters, you will communicate with Her Majesty’s 
government, and receive their instructions through the Consul-General at Cairo. 
You are aware that the policy of Her Majesty’s government is that Egyptian rule 
in the Soudan should cease. It is desirable that you should receive general instruc- 
tions as to two points which necessarily arise in connection with the method of 
carrying this policy into execution. 

‘They are (1) the steps to be taken to insure the safe retreat of the Egyptian 
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troops and civil employés; (2) the policy to be adopted in respect to the future 
government of the Soudan, and especially of Khartoum. 

‘The negotiations with the tribes for endeavoring to secure the safe retreat of 
the garrison of Kassala may most conveniently be treated from Suakin and Masso- 
wah. You need not, therefore, take any steps in connection with this branch of the 
subject. 

‘The position of the garrisons in Darfour, the Bahr-el-Gazelle, and Equa- 
torial provinces renders it impossible that you should take any action which would 
facilitate their retreat without extending your operations far beyond the sphere 
which Her Majesty’s government is prepared to sanction. 

‘* As regards the Senaar garrison, Her Majesty’s government is not prepared to 
sanction the dispatch of an expedition of British troops up the Blue Nile in order 
to insure its retreat. From the last telegrams received from General Gordon, there 
is reason to hope that he has already taken steps to withdraw the Egyptian portion 
of the Senaar garrison. 

‘«'You will use your best endeavors to insure the safe retreat of the Egyptian 
troops which constitute the Khartoum garrison, and of such of the civil employés 
of Khartoum, together with their families, as may wish to return to Egypt. 

‘« As regards the future government of the Soudan, and especially of Khartoum, 
Her Majesty’s government would be glad to see a government at Khartoum which, 
so far as all matters connected with the internal administration of the country are 
concerned, would be wholly independent of Egypt. 

‘The Egyptian government would be prepared to pay a reasonable subsidy to 
any chief or number of chiefs who would be sufficiently powerful to maintain order 
along the valley of the Nile from Wady-Halfa to Khartoum, and who would agree 
to the following conditions : 

‘1, To remain at peace with Egypt and to repress any raids on Egyptian 
territory. 

‘‘2. To encourage trade with Egypt. 

“3, To prevent and discourage, by all possible means, any expeditions for the 
sale of and capture of slaves. 

‘You are authorized to conclude any arrangements which fulfill these general 
conditions. 

‘The main difficulty will consist in the selection of an individual, or of a num- 
ber of individuals, having sufficient authority to maintain order. 

‘“¢ You will, of course, bear in mind that any ruler established south of Wady- 
Halfa will have to rely solely on his own strength in order to maintain his position. 
I have already mentioned that under certain conditions the Egyptian government 
would be prepared to pay a moderate subsidy in order to secure tranquillity and 
fairly good government in the valley of the Nile. 

‘‘ Beyond the adoption of this measure neither Her Majesty’s government nor 
the Egyptian government are prepared to assume any responsibility whatsoever 
for the government of the Nile Valley south of Wady-Halfa.”’ 


The object of the campaign is clearly set forth in these instructions 
to be the “bringing away from Khartoum of General Gordon and 
Colonel Stewart.” Beyond attaining this object all offensive operations 
are forbidden; and the general is clearly urged not to go as far south 
as Khartoum if he can accomplish the rescue of the two officers without 
it. He is distinctly forbidden to attempt the relief of any Egyptian 
garrison excepting that of Khartoum, and the rescue of even that gar- 
rison is not made part of the “ object of the campaign.” 

Before the general-in-chief could reach Wady-Halfa one-half of 
his mission was impossible of accomplishment, for Colonel Stewart and 
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Consul Power (who, by the way, seems to have been forgotten), sent 
out of Khartoum by Gordon, in the hope that they might reach Don- 
gola, had been killed by the Arabs between Abou-Hammad and 
Korti, and with the brave Englishmen had perished the French consul 
for Khartoum, Monsieur Herbin. 

Whatever may have been the hopes or wishes of the British minis- 
try, it must have been then evident to the general-in-chief that he had 
very serious work before him, and that time had become a most impor- 
tant element in the problem. All the Soudan down to Dongola was 
practically in the hands of the Mahdi. All Darfour, all Kordofan, 
Senaar, with the exception of one besieged garrison, the province of 
Khartoum, excepting the besieged city, the province of Berber, the 
district of Gallabat, the province of Taker, excepting the besieged city 
of Kassala, and the desert country between the Nile and the sea, all 
acknowledged his sway ; and Gordon, besieged in Khartoum, was now 
without one European officer to stand by him. There was evidently 
no time to be lost, and yet the small boats had not arrived! One 
would think that the time had come for forced marches. The summer 
heats were yielding to the cooler air of autumn, and even European 
troops might have made good marches by using the morning and even- 
ing hours. To the second cataract troops came by steamers, and there 
they were two hundred and thirty miles from Dongola, twenty days’ 
easy march, with water always near the road. The local boats and the 
camels could have transported the baggage, ammunition, and extra 
provisions, and the men could have marched easily six miles each 
morning and six miles each evening. Had such movements been 
commenced on the 10th October, five days after the arrival there of 
the general-in-chief, it is easy to see what an important force could 
have been assembled at Dongola before the 20th day of November. 
But the transport service waited for the arrival of the small boats, none 
of which had arrived at Wady-Halfa on the 1st November. As a 
consequence, on the 20th November only three thousand troops had 
passed south of Wady-Halfa, and no small boats had arrived at Don- 
gola! At that date only about one thousand men had reached this 
point, and these were cavalry and camel-men who had marched ! 

On that day there were sixteen thousand British troops in Egypt, 
and yet only three thousand south of Wady-Halfa, and it was not 
until the 26th November that the entire expeditionary force was even 
south of the first cataract. The troops had been held back in Lower 
Egypt for the time when boat transport should be ready for them at 
Wady-Halfa! f 

It was not until the 6th December that an advance was made from 
Dongola for the occupation of Ambukol and Korti. This advance 
was made under the command of Colonel Sir Herbert Stewart, whose 
force was composed of a detachment of the Nineteenth Hussars 
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(mounted) and some four hundred infantry of the guard mounted on 
camels, 

On the 16th December, General Lord Wolseley and his staff joined 
the advanced force at Korti. On the 21st December, Sir Herbert 
Stewart was reinforced by a detachment of the South Staffordshire 
Regiment, and thence on daily small arrivals of troops occurred. On 
the 28th, Colonel Brackenbury advanced up the river on reconnoissance 
in a picket-boat, with a view to selecting the site of a new camp near 
Meraweh. 

On the 30th December, Sir Herbert Stewart, with a force of about 
one thousand men, was sent forward on the desert route towards Shendy. 
He marched about ninety-seven miles on that line, to Gadkul, where 
he arrived on the 3d January and found a large supply of water. He 
formed intrenchments at this point, and leaving the guards there, re- 
turned to Korti for more men and supplies. With these reinforce- 
ments and supplies, he left Korti on the 8th January. His force 
consisted of detachments of the following-named corps, and marched 
in the following order: First, a detachment of Nineteenth Hussars ; 
second, a detachment of the camel corps; third, the Royal Sussex 
Regiment; fourth, a half-battery Royal Artillery; fifth, half of the 
Naval Brigade, with a Gardner machine-gun, all mounted on camels ; 
sixth, a detachment of the Essex Regiment; then the field hospital ; 
and last, a detachment of mounted infantry as rear-guard. 

General Lord Wolseley reported to the War Office by telegraph the 
departure of General Sir Herbert Stewart, and with that love of pre- 
diction for which he is distinguished, stated that he hoped that officer 
would occupy Metemneh without difficulty on the 16th January, and 
that if a steamer should be found there, communications would be 
opened with General Gordon without delay. On the 10th, Colonel 
Burnaby followed Stewart with a camel-train of maize. 

General Lord Wolseley seems, at this time, to have fallen into the 
same error that the British diplomatic officers fell into a year or two 
earlier, of taking for granted that all would somehow work favorably ; - 
and with utter contempt for his enemy, of whose action and move- 
ments he took apparently né account, and in utter disregard of mili- 
tary principles, he divided his force in what might be called the imme- 
diate presence of the enemy, largely superior in force. Instead of 
immediately forming a supporting corps and pushing it out behind 
Stewart, or holding it in hand ready to guard against the unknown 
but more than possible which might happen on that line, he proceeded 
to send all that remained to him of force at Korti off to the east 
towards Abou-Hammad, under the command of General Earle, thus 
dividing the small part of his force which had arrived into two columns, 
both marching towards the enemy, bus on divergent lines, so that by 
no possibility could one support the other in case of attack. 
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The unexpected came. Stewart marched according to programme, 
and was unmolested by the enemy until far from his base. The Arabs 
had wisely abstained from any show of opposition until the little column 
had nearly finished the desert march, and was even in sight of the fer- 
tile country bordering on the Nile. It was as far from its base as it 
could be, and yet remain completely in the desert, and its strength had 
been diminished by the garrison left at Gadkul. On the 16th January 
the command had bivouacked at the southern end of a broad plain, 
with distant hills on either side, and a rough, broken ridge in front, 
over which passes the route to the wells of Abou-Klea. 

At noon the cavalry scouts brought in word that the wells of Abou- 
Klea were held by the enemy in force. General Stewart formed his 
command in a square, with camels in the centre, and advanced slowly 
and cautiously until within about four hundred yards of the ridge in 
front. There he halted and prepared to pass the night, throwing 
around his position an abatis, with a stone wall on one side. The 
Arabs were in strong force about four miles distant, but moved in such 
manner as to get partially in rear of the British position. Throughout 
the night there was considerable firing from the Arabs, but only a few 
casualties occurred. On the following morning the attack was expected 
early, and the troops were three times called to arms; but the Arabs 
manceuvred to get the British to advance in order to have more chance 
of breaking their formation. 

At about ten o’clock General Stewart, in order to bring on an 
attack, left the baggage and most of the camels with a small guard in 
the station where he had passed the night, and, forming the men in a 
single square, with only water and ammunition-camels in the centre, 
marched on foot to the front, mancuvring to turn the slight works 
which the Arabs had thrown up. At about 11 a.m. the Arabs deliv- 
ered their charge, which was most vigorous and persistent. The square 
was broken, but, thanks to the steady courage of the British troops, was 
promptly reformed. The Arabs were finally driven from the ground 
by the vigorous and persistent fire of the square, and retired with a loss 
stated by the British to have been eight hundred killed. The British 
loss was seventy-four killed (including four field-officers and five line- 
officers) and ninety-four wounded. ‘The cavalry moved forward with- 
out delay and occupied the wells, where a strong station was established, 
covering the entire command. 

On the 18th January, at four o’clock in the afternoon, General 
Stewart left the Abou-Klea station and marched towards the Nile, 
intending to accomplish the distance during the night; but at seven 
o’clock in the morning of the 19th he was still three or four miles dis- 
tant from the river, with a large force of Arabs facing him. A defensive 
station was formed and breakfast served ; but the Arabs, at long range, 
made the position almost untenable. Here General Sir H. Stewart was 
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struck down by a bullet-wound, which afterwards proved to be mortal, 
and the command devolved upon Sir C. Wilson. In the afternoon of 
the 19th, Colonel Wilson ordered an advance to the river at a point a 
little to the south of Metemneh. For this movement a square was 
formed, of which the front face was composed of the guards, the right 
face of the heavy cavalry, the rear face of the Royal Sussex Regi- 
ment, the left face of three companies mounted infantry. A section 
of a company formed a reserve in each angle of the square, and a 
small general reserve was composed of dismounted men of the Nine- 
teenth Hussars. 

This square advanced steadily under the fire of the Arabs, who 
finally delivered a charge; but in this charge the fire of the square was 
so heavy and well directed that the assailants never arrived within thirty 
yards of the British rifles. 

While the advancing square was thus attacked, the defensive station 
in rear was also charged with great vigor, and the little garrison barely 
escaped destruction. But the courage and devotion to duty of officers, 
men, and civilians, was rewarded by a repulse of the enemy, who suffered 
great loss. 

On reaching the river, which the British force did at Gubat, a 
small village to the south of Metemneh, a strong station was immedi- 
ately formed, and on the 20th the wounded, the camels and horses were 
brought thither. The British loss on the 18th and 19th January was 
two officers and nineteen men killed, nine officers and ninety-four men 
wounded. The Arabs are said to have left two hundred and fifty men 

. dead on the field near the river, and are also said to have lost about a 
thousand men in their attacks on the station. 

On the 22d January five steamers, sent by General Gordon from 
Khartoum, arrived at Gubat, under command of Nusri-Pacha, with 
five hundred soldiers and five cannon. Soldiers and guns were landed 
to aid in a demonstration against Metemneh, which demonstration took 
place without producing any effect. 

An excursion on the steamers was made to Shendy, which was vio- 
lently bombarded, without producing any indication of surrender ; and 
on the 24th January, Sir C. Wilson, with a detachment of the Royal 
Sussex Regiment, sailed on two of Gordon’s steamers for Khartoum, 
to join hands with General Gordon. Colonel Boscawen was left in 
command of the troops. 

At this time, with more than ten thousand troops under his com- 
mand on the Upper Nile, General Lord Wolseley had not at any one 
point, apparently, a force of twenty-five hundred men, while a small 
body of about one thousand effective men, at a distance of nearly two 
hundred miles frofm his headquarters, was in the presence of several 
thousand of the enemy, who had ten thousand more within one hundred 
miles, and another force of some two thousand was distant two or three 
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days’ march from his headquarters on another line, and that force 
approaching an enemy of unknown numbers. 

Even success would hardly justify such a reckless violation of mili- 
tary principles, such a rash exposure of the lives of brave troops, such 
a risk of the honor of the flag of his country. If immediate and over- 
whelming disaster did not overtake the little force exposed on the banks 
of the Nile at Gubat, it was not because the commanding general did 
not unnecessarily invite it. Within view on the north the brave little 
band under Colonel Boscawen had a barricaded town occupied by some 
two thousand of the enemy, while on the south yet more were known 
to be watching him, and at Omdurman a much larger force, with nothing 
but four or five days’ easy march between them. Behind them stretched 
a desert road of eight or ten days’ heavy march to Korti, from which 
point (at that time) no force could advance to their assistance. Yet, by 
all the accounts we have received, those splendid troops were confident, 
and even gay, in their isolation; for they believed that they were in 
communication with Gordon at Khartoum, and that they had brought 
rescue to him. This was for them a glory which well repaid the hard- 
ships and the dangers of their long desert march, and they were the 
more proud of it from the fact that the glory was divided by few. 
Little did they then think that all their hardships and dangers had 
been undergone and met for naught. 

The position at Gubat was carefully strengthened, the wounded 
were tenderly cared for, and all went well until, suddenly, serious and 
saddening news came from Khartoum. 

Colonel Wilson had steamed carefully up the river with two boats - 
bearing a reinforcement, with which he expected to gladden General 
Gordon’s heart: The navigation was difficult, and the shores were oc- 
cupied by hostile marksmen; so the advance was slow. On the 28th 
January, 1885, he arrived off the town, where he expected to be re- 
ceived in triumph; but, to his astonishment, he was received by an 
angry hostile fire, while no sign of Gordon, nor even a flag of welcome, 
could be seen. 

Khartoum had fallen! Gordon was dead! The object of the cam- 
paign had not been accomplished, and was impossible of accomplish- 


ment. The campaign, then was an utter failure. 
C. P. Stone. 





HOW LORD WOLSELEY LOST THE V.C. 


AutHoucH Lord Wolseley’s breasts are covered with medals and dec- 
orations, the V.C. is not one of them, and yet the incident I am about 
to relate fairly entitled him to it. It occurred during the Indian mu- 
tiny of 1857, and when Lord Wolseley was a captain in the Ninetieth 
Foot. 

The relief of the beleaguered garrison of Lucknow by the little army 
under Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde) was one of the most 
brilliant feats of British daring during the Mutiny. 

The force which on the morning of November 14, 1857, started from 
its encampment on the plain around the Alum-Bagh (Garden of the 
World) upon this perilous mission mustered scarcely five thousand 
bayonets, European and native. Between this body and the resi- 
dency in which were shut up the gallant Havelock with his band of 
followers, and many Englishwomen and little children, was an army 
of upwards of fifty thousand regularly-trained native soldiers, flushed 
with successes and wild with fanaticism. To force a passage through 
this host of enemies was the work which the old Highland chieftain 
told the soldiers whom he led and loved he had to ask them to do. 
Speaking to them with the curt brevity which is eloquence when there 
is only time for deeds, not words, he said, “The work is one of diffi- 
culty and danger, but it must be done. We must relieve our country- 
men and countrywomen, and I rely upon you.” The loud outburst 
of cheers which was the immediate response showed that his reliance 
was well placed, and that the work of danger was gladly and grate- 
fully accepted. How it was carried out,—how that little band of 
heroes cut their way through the beleaguering hosts and brought relief 
to the weary garrison when hope had almost fled, is a story of which 
all Englishmen are proud, and which the after-times will not willingly 
let die. 

But it took days of hard fighting before the end was accomplished. 
The night of the 16th had closed over the bloody tragedy of the 
Secunder-Bagh, where upwards of two thousand of the rebels were 
killed by the Ninety-third Highlanders, the Fourth Punjaubees, and a 
detachment of the Fifty-third. On the morning of the 17th these was 
still hard work to bedone. A building called the Khoorsheyd Munzil 
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(Happy Palace), but better known as the “ Mess-House,” had to be 
taken. After a heavy fire of three hours from Peel’s guns, Sir Colin 
determined to carry it by storm. It was a formidable place; massive 
in its structure, surrounded by a ditch twelve feet broad and scarped 
with masonry, and beyond that a loop-holed mud wall. There were 
drawbridges, but it was not known whether they were down or not. 
Sir Colin gave the command of the storming column to Captain Garnet 
Wolseley, of the Ninetieth, with instructions that in the event of the 
drawbridges being up, and his not being able to effect an entrance, he 
was to leave his men under cover and return and report to him. 

It was not the first storming column which Wolseley had led. 
Years before he had had that honor in carrying the stronghold of the 
Burmese chief, Myat-toon, and had been severely wounded. He was 
more fortunate in his attack on the Mess-House. The stormers had 
to run the gauntlet of a very heavy fire from the neighboring buildings, 
but they entered the place with little opposition, as the enemy had re- 
tired, leaving the drawbridge down. Calling upon his bugler to sound 
the “ Advance,” to intimate to Sir Colin his success, he ran up the steps 
of the building and planted the British flag upon the roof. But no 
sooner was the ensign displayed than the enemy opened fire from every 
gun which they could bring to bear, and twice was the flag struck 
down, but only to be replaced by Wolseley, assisted—strange coinci- 
dence—by a young officer of the Bengal Artillery, Lieutenant Frederick 
Roberts (now Sir F. Roberts, Bart., V.C., G.C.B.). 

But there was another building in the hands of the enemy, the 
Motee-Mahal (Pearl of Palaces), the last post which separated the be- 
sieged from their deliverers. Wolseley’s task, as intrusted to him by 
Sir Colin Campbell, was accomplished by the taking of the Mess-House. 
He had no instructions to do more. But there are moments in battle 
when opportunities are to be seized in spite of “instructions,” and 
when what seems rashness in a commander is really the genius which 
justifies daring. Garnet Wolseley was not a man to bid his stormers 
retire under cover and “stand at ease” whilst he saw before him a 
prize which might be won by bold hearts with a dash. He made a 
rush at the Motee-Mahal, followed with joyful alacrity by his gallant 
fellows. The way from the garden of the Mess-House to the gateway 
of the Motee-Mahal was swept by the enemy’s fire, but the gateway 
was reached. It was, however, built up and loop-holed, and through 
these loop-holes a murderous fire was poured upon the attacking party. 
Ready in resource and cool, Wolseley sent back an officer with some 
men to bring up crowbars and pickaxes to smash through the brick- 
work. This was done, but it was a hard fight to get the enemy’s fire 
under, and the stormers lost many brave fellows. At length, however, 
an aperture was made in the wall, and through this Wolseley and his 
men scrambled into the court-yard of the palace. Fighting hand to 
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hand, they drove the enemy from room to room, and from yard to yard, 
towards the river, on the banks of which the Motee-Mahal was built. 
Here the fugitives threw themselves into the water and sought escape 
in swimming across. It was when the men were returning with the 
tools which he had sent for to batter down the gateway that Wolseley 
fairly earned the cross by a gallant act of daring. Private Andrews, 
who had been his servant in the Crimea, ran from under shelter to 
show his comrades the way across. He was immediately shot through 
the body from one of the loop-holes and fell. Wolseley saw this and 
rushed to his assistance. Raising him up, he bore him back in his 
arms to a place of safety, under a shower of bullets, by one of which 
Andrew was again wounded. 

Now Wolseley had gained the Motee-Mahal, but he had not gained 
Sir Colin’s good will. The old chief was furious at an officer exceed- 
ing his instructions, and Wolseley was advised to keep out of his way 
until his ire cooled. But the erst leader of the stormers of Ciudad- 
Rodrigo was not likely to be long angry with a kindred spirit whose 
disobedient daring must have recalled to him the memory of his own 
fiery courage, when youth and hope were his only fortune. 

He gave Captain Garnet Wolseley a “wigging” for presuming to 
take the Motee-Mahal without orders, and mentioned him in his dis- 
patches for the courage and ability he had displayed, but he was not 


named for the V.C. 
“ UBIQUE.” 


WIL.LeT’s Point, February 6, 1885. 
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TO, ABOUT, AND ACROSS MADAGASCAR. 


(Continued from page 8.) 


II. 


THE town of Mahanovo is a small trading village, of possibly five 
hundred souls, native and white, situated at the mouth of the great 
Mangoko River. The village is built on the right bank of the stream ; 
and the most prominent, and, in fact, the only respectable houses, are 
those of the European traders here, prominent among whom are the 
agencies of Proctor Bros., of Cowan, Livingstone & Co., and of Duff & 
Co. To the left of the town, and on the other side of the river, rises 
an abrupt promontory, densely wooded, upon which is built the gov- 
ernor’s residence and Hova fort (?) or stockade. 

Mahanovo has four times been bombarded by French gunboats, 
but no attempt made at permanent possession. The injury so far in- 
flicted has been inflicted upon the European element, in the reaction to 
trade, in the loss of native labor, and the uncertain security due to a 
constant state of apprehension. Since the occupation of Tamatave by 
the French, and its consequent trade isolation from the interior, Ma- 
hanovo rapidly rose to be the commercial entrepdt of Eastern Mada- 
gascar. Soon the French recognized this, and sent the “Capricorn” to 
throw a few shells into the village by way of intimidation, with the 
results I have mentioned. 

There is no harbor here; only an open roadstead and anchorage 
far from the shore, always exposed to the strong southeast winds that 
sweep across the Indian Ocean. On the settlement of the Malagasy 
difficulty, Mahanovo would undoubtedly sink into insignificance again. 
The climate is intensely malarial and deadly, and Europeans are never 
free from fever or its consequent effects on the system. 

Preceded by a shouting, jabbering, and excited crowd of nearly 
naked men, women, and children, my bearers carried me, under the 
hot sun, through the queer village, down along the sandy beach to the 
muddy river-bank. Here I was carefully deposited in a very shaky 
canoe, and safely paddled over to the other side. Many of the natives 
swam across to join the party. In my chair again, my bearers toiled 
up the hill, through the dense overhanging growth of a tropical vege- 
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tation, to where I saw the roofs of several houses peeping out from a 
mass of green verdure, surrounded by a high bamboo stockade. 

A tall, dark man, with a faded but gorgeous uniform, advanced to 
meet me. I alighted from the “filanzana,” and took him by the 
hand. It was the celebrated Hova “ Andrian,” Rainisolofo, governor 
of Mahanovo, and said to be one of the most accomplished of his race 
in the island. He conducted me inside the stockade and up the steps 
of his “ palace,” a small but neat house of bamboo, roofed with palm- 
leaves. Herea lunch had been spread ; and here I found his wife and 
child, and all the Hova officials of Mahanovo. Compliments were ex- 
changed, patriotic toasts responded to, and then, in company with 
Rainisolofo, I inspected the stockade. 

A lookout station had been built on the sea-side, from which a 
splendid view of the sea and the surrounding country could be had. 
One (and the only) gun was mounted here on a bamboo carriage. It 
was afterwards fired at the French, loaded with powder and stones. 
No one has discovered the whereabouts of that gun since. 

The governor pointed out to me the house prepared for me,—a 
large and European structure, owned by a certain Frenchman named 
Laborde, now fled the country. Here I remained ten days, organizing 
a party to make the part ascent of the Mangoko River. 

At this place I was taken down with a terrible attack of fever, 
when, for nearly a week, I was utterly unconscious of my surround- 
ings and utterly careless of my future. When able to stand again, my 
health, strength, and entire system were greatly shattered, and I saw but 
one thing to do,—to push inland, and endeavor to reach the elevated 
plateaus of the far interior. The English gunboat “Osprey” came in 
the day of my departure, and her captain kindly sent his gig for me. 
He urgently endeavored to persuade me to give up my trip, repeatedly 
assuring me that only fever, exhaustion, or death awaited me. 

On the following morning, in four large canoes, and accompanied 
by the governor, I bid farewell to little Mahanovo, and pushed up the 
rapid, muddy stream of the great Mangoko. Twenty miles up we 
landed and established the first camp. The following morning a grand 
“kabary” (native meeting) was held, and from out the many hundreds 
of natives that the news of my arrival had gathered, I picked out, with 
the able assistance of Rainisolofo, about one hundred and eighty per- 
sons. These were divided into squads,—Ist, “filanzana” bearers; 
2d, tent-men; 3d, cooks and foragers; 4th, baggage-bearers; 5th, 
“semandoes,” or messengers, to go ahead and inform the villages of 
_our projective arrival; and, 6th, “‘ macvas,” or soldiers (fighting-men). 

The next day was an important one to me. At early dawn there 
commenced a terrific hubbub of voices, shouting and screaming that 
made the silent forest echo again. My men were breaking camp. All 
the large packages were strapped to long bamboo poles, the ends of 
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which rested on the shoulders of stalwart bearers, The filanzana-men 
came to my tent-door, and the tent-men soon had taken down and 
folded up the traveling-tent. 

With increased noise if possible the procession started off finally ; I 
shook hands for the last time with my good friend Rainisolofo, and 
shouldered my rifle, turned my face inland and towards the capital 
city of the far interior. But a narrow bridle-path marked the way; 
no apology for a road of any kind existed. 

It is too impossible to express an idea of the density of the Ma- 
lagasy forests. ‘They are absolutely impenetrable ten feet from off the 
beaten track. They are, as well, absolutely silent, and nothing im- 
presses the traveler more than this. Constant showers, in all seasons, 
seem to fall in the forests, and the paths are frequently knee-deep in 
sticky mud or rushing little rivulets themselves. 

Geographically speaking, there is but little that is new to learn of 
the country in this part of Madagascar. The journey from Mahanovo to 
Antananarivo has frequently been made by foreigners, and even many 
ladies have gone up to the interior from the east coast. I give a general 
description of a formal reception at a native (Betsimasaraka) village 
that answers for all. 

First come running in the “semandoes,” or queen’s messengers. 
These people are a type peculiar to themselves, and the profession is an 
hereditary one, from father to son. They receive no pay of any de- 
scription, but the various tribes along their routes are at all times 
obliged to feed and shelter them. They carry the royal mails, and 
generally travel at a dog-trot between the several stations. They are 
the only night travelers in Madagascar. ‘They exercise a peculiar au- 
thority, and representing a peculiar authority, are always treated with 
profound respect. Armed with a single assegai, and clothed only in a 
flowing and always gaudy “lamba,” they shout from some adjacent 
elevation down to the village beneath of their coming. Everybody 
gathers to see the “semando” go through. At a trot (if he does not 
wish to stop) the messenger passes through the town, exclaiming in a 
sing-song voice, “Stand aside! I am the bearer of the words of the 
queen! Stand aside! stand aside!” Everybody uncovers; everybody 
bows and gives vent to the national exclamation of wonder or respect, 
a prolonged “o-0-0-0-0-0!” which they keep up till the “semando” 
has disappeared into the forest or over the hill. Then everybody goes 
to sleep again. 

To represent my arrival: the “semando” shouts his message; the 
people gather; the chief or head-man is breathlessly told that a great 
white man, or “ Vazah,” is coming with a vast force; that he goes to 
see the queen, who is a great friend of his, and that a house must be 
swept clean for him and new mats laid down ; that a bullock, or sheep, 
or goat must be prepared with rice and fruit. Presently my party 
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marches in with a great beating of native drums and as much other 
noise as is possible to make. All the village people are drawn up in a 
semicircle, with the head-man in the centre. A new mat is spread out 
upon the ground, and upon it are placed the presents of fruit or rice 
and fowls. Several men hold fast a huge restive bullock, when all 
uncover, all bow once towards me, once towards the Hova officials who 
accompany me, and finally towards the capital. There is a rambling 
and perfectly unpunctuated speech. The chief says, ‘‘ How is Rana- 
valona III.? How is the prime minister? How are all the great 
officials? How is Antananarivo and the guns about it? Howare the 
roads? How are the bombs? (meaning the war.) How is the great 
Vazah? How is your tiredness? We the people of (such and such 
a village) make you these presents to show our love for Ranavalona 
III. and her friendship for you!” Then the three bows are repeated ; 
I take off my helmet and answer categorically each question. Every- 
body says “0-0-0-0-0 !” and the meeting disperses for rest or for food. 

Camp is always broken at early daylight to avoid the intense heat 
of the day ; rest is taken at noon for an hour or two for the same pur- 
pose, and the journey resumed in the afternoon till the shades of gath- 
ering night forbid further progress. 

The first four days of our journey may be graphically described as 
one continual struggle with three contradictory elements,—forest, rain, 
and fever. My men—the advance-guard—had cleared the road to 
some extent, however. Trees had been frequently felled and brushwood 
cleared away. Still, the constant showers filled the track with deep mud, 
through which my bearers struggled and tugged. 

The natural characteristics of the country on the east side are so 
similar to those on the west coast, that I defer here a more pronounced 
description of them till the account of my western journey is reached. 
As I have said, absolute silence reigns supreme in the vast Malagasy 
forests. I saw no aye-aye or lemur in the Betsimasaraka country. 
The rubber-vine abounds and entangles everything. Huge masses of 
grayish moss hang in long bunches from almost every tree, and the 
many little streams and pools are infested with crocodiles. Overhead 
all is dense foliage; now and then one catches a glimpse of blue sky 
or the gathering clouds of a coming rain; now and then one hears the 
distant roar of some thundering cataract, and soon sees glistening 
through the trees the rapid, troubled water of some little river rushing 
to the sea. 

The natives awake the echoes of the primeval woods with loud 
songs and shouts; they point out an odd bird here and there, or jest 
with each other as to the beauty of the women of the village we have 
recently left or are coming to. The Betsimasaraka song is always 
lascivious and lewd. Chastity is unknown among them, and still 
public prostitution is extremely rare. 
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In four days we came through the last of the forest belts and 
reached the foot of the great eastern range that marks the boundary 
of the vast plateaus of the interior. Little hills rolling into larger 
hills, till larger hills become respectable mountains, and they in turn 
rise and rise in majestic growth to make the splendid range that sweeps 
along the whole extent of eastern Madagascar. 

Between the forest belt and this range, the Betsimasaraka villages 
are numerous and pretty. In all of these I was most hospitably 
received. It is simply out of the question to either travel, explore, 
or trade in this island without having some recognized authority from 
somebody or the government. The power of the queen is astonishing. 
Without her recognition exploration means destitution or death. Her 
word is law, and her people do not understand the value of money, 
but do understand the power of her displeasure. I shall write more 
fully on this subject hereafter. The whole of the Betsimasaraka region 
is most subservient to the authority of the queen, and the people pay 
profound respect to the mere mention of her name. 

Two hard, very hard, days’ climbing, and our whole party had 
succeeded in scaling the tremendous mountains that mark the rise of 
the Imerina plains. What a river burst upon me! Far stretching to 
the eastward, I could still define the dim blue of the mighty ocean. 
Above, the vault of an unspotted sky sweeping to a distant and a 
hazy horizon; here and there close down a creamy cloud blending 
with the color of the sea; here and there the black spot of some float- 
ing bird dark-spotted against the firmament. Then the yellow line of 
coast, the fringe of rising green that marks the forest growth, in places 
thick, in others straggling, to finally melt into one tumultuous mass of 
tropical verdure, sweeping to the north and south. Below me, the yel- 
low and the broken earth, washed and torn by the downpours of many 
rainy seasons, point out the rise of puny hills to majestic elevations. 
Here and there a cluster of green ; it is a Betsimasaraka village. Here 
and there a glistening, silver thread; it is a river rushing onward to 
the sea. Here and there a stretch of brown, unbroken by any color; 
it is the moor between forest and conflicting mountain. 

To the westward vast stretches of rolling and hilly plains, dotted 
with innumerable towns, the same sky, the same clouds indeed, but 
the air! The bracing temperature of a temperate zone fills the fever- 
weary lungs. Around you grow the trees, the fruits of old New Eng- 
land. You hear the chirp of the homely cricket at night, and almost 
expect to see the kite of the Yankee school-boy against the cloudless 
sky. It is Imerina, the land of the Hovas and the home of their 
youthful queen. 

I spent a day on the very edge of these mountains, and, though my 
convictions since have led me to believe that the real sources of health 
and development must come from the west rather than the east, still, 
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my impressions were and are so profound ‘of the exceeding beauty of 
eastern Madagascar, that I cannot refrain from giving expression to 
them here. 

The eastern range forms the water-shed to eastern Madagascar. 
Its fall is much more precipitous than to the west, and the rivers are 
broken by more cataracts and obstructions. The Mangoko is the prin- 
cipal outlet, and is not navigable more than fifty miles from the sea, 
hardly that distance. Tamatave and ports in Antongil Bay are the 
only good harbors. 

The journey across the upland plateau was unbroken by any very 
marked incident or adventure. We slept every night in some Betsi- 
masaraka or Hova village, and were treated with every hospitality. 
At the end of the tenth day of our arrival in Imerina we arrived 
within but a short stage from the capital. The villages were rapidly 
becoming larger and closer together, and many more people were met 
on the now somewhat broad highway. “ Rakatova,” a faithful guide 
and friend, who rarely left my side, had gone on far ahead this day. 
I saw his dark figure against the sky on the summit of a distant hill. 
He waves his spear at me frantically. My own party grow immedi- 
ately excited. They shout and sing, and run by me again and again. 
They throw their assegais in the air, and cry out for me to look how 
strong they are after their long journey. Alas! many of the poor 
fellows were skeletons almost from fever prostrations and constant toil, 
and many had ulcers or sores on their shoulders from the incessant 
wear of the baggage-poles. 

At a run now [ soon join Rakatova. He takes me by the arm. 
He points in the still dim and misty morning light to where I see a 
great mass of green; then a thousand brown spots that grow to the 
foot of a little rising hill; that grow to a city on this hill topped by 
the white walls of a handsome towered building. “It is the great 
city! Itis Antananarivo! It is the palace of Ranavalona!” breath- 
lessly exclaims Rakatova. 

I suppose in every man’s life, out of the odds and the ends of inci- 
dents that go to make up the background of existence, there is some 
one or the other that stands out more prominently than the rest. Such 
an incident was to me this,—the first sight of the capital of the 
island,—the first sensation that I stood in the heart of Madagascar. 

The same evening we came to a town, and here I rested for three 
days to await the permission of the queen (a Hova custom) to enter 
the capital. At the end of that time I was escorted into the city and 
lodged in a house built upon the European plan and furnished with 
European furniture. Here I remained till the 28th of May, 1884. 

It must be remembered that the eastern part of Madagascar has 
very frequently been crossed and recrossed by travelers of every type, 
lass, and nationality. There are, indeed, few geographical or scien- 
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tific problems to solve. Many hundreds of books have been published 
on the subject, and the journey inland is not dangerous or novel in any 
sense, save from exposure to the fever and consequent exhaustion. 
However, I devoted myself closely to the study of the race habits and 
customs of that peculiar tribe of men known as the Betsimasaraka, 
that populate eastern Madagascar from Antongil Bay to Port Dauphin. 
In a geographical sense, I claim to have discovered that the river 
Mongoko, the great water-course of the eastern shed, does not rise in 
Imerina at all, nor do any of its important branches. The rivers to 
the south of Antananarivo are feeders to the Zizitongy or Mania, and 
not to the Mangoko. 

This latter point is a most important fact. The expedition to the 
westward has, as I have said, convinced me that the rich interior of 
the island must be reached by means of some great water-way empty- 
ing into the Mozambique Channel. This water, as I shall endeavor 
subsequently to explain, I believe to be the Mania or Zizitongy,—it is 
the Congo of Madagascar, and neither the Bemtibooka to the north or 
the Mangoko to the east compare with it. 

Future explorations, I am confident, will bear me out in this asser- 
tion ; and when it is remembered that the Zizitongy is as large as the 
Ohio River, and the country it drains equal in extent to our New 
England States, the discovery is not a minor one in geographical or 
commercial importance. 

Broadly speaking, and briefly, I do not believe that the Betsima- 
saraka will ever become a trading—that is, a profitable trading— 
people. They have already been in contact with Europeans for two 
centuries, and seem only to sink lower and lower. No! as in our own 
country, as in the modern history of progress, so is it in Madagascar. 
To the West the star of commercial possibility and prospect has taken 
its way. 

From the east coast up the scenery is frequently grand ; always 
beautiful. But the people are lazy, degraded, indolent, and not open 
to either improvement, argument, or elevation. ‘The Hova is the 
really only native spirit among them, and the only one that awakes 
them from indolence and decay. 

Antananarivo—the “City of a Thousand Hills”—is the capital of 
this, the third largest island on the known surface of the globe. It has 
an estimated population of one hundred and twenty thousand souls. In 
recent years the town has been almost entirely rebuilt on a European 
model, so that from a not far distance it presents an appearance of an 
ordinary modern city, lacking, however, the tall chimneys and inces- 
sant smoke and bustle of the modern metropolis. The streets are 
generally narrow and badly paved, though this latter defect is rapidly 
being improved of late. No public means of conveyance of any kind 
is used in the city, except the “ filanzana” borne on the backs of slaves 
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generally employed by the foreign residents or the Andrians and per- 
sons of high rank and caste. 

Antananarivo is generally quiet, peaceful, and almost a noiseless 
city. At ten o’clock a gun from the palace yard is fired, and all is 
hushed in repose; the deathly silence of a tropical night only broken 
by the sing-song hail of the native sentries about the town. On two 
separate little eminences, and about half a mile apart, are built the pal- 
aces of the queen and of the prime minister. They are by far (except 
perhaps the Jesuit Cathedral) the most striking of all the buildings in 
the city. The former is surrounded by a high stone fence, having a 
gate, over the door of which is fixed a huge bronze eagle. In the 
interior of either the furniture is meagre and well worn; and the 
grounds about not well kept. But they are remarkable buildings to 
find in the heart of a country naturally supposed to be only semi-bar- 
barous and uncivilized. 

Several publications emanate from -the capital: the Madagascar 
Times, the Ny Gazette (official organ), and many others in both the 
English and the native languages from the constantly active press of 
the London Missionary Society. 

The houses are built mostly of semi-dried brick and roofed with 
native tiles. Both of the latter are manufactured in the vicinity of the 
city. Little carving or decoration is noticeable ; the Hovas know little 
of modern architecture or the decorative arts. Ready imitation of 
European manner of housekeeping, of furniture and upholstering, is 
noticeable everywhere. 

The principal occupation of the mass of the population seems to be 
always walking the streets or sitting wrapped closely in their white 
lambas on their haunches against every convenient wall, and dreaming 
the dull hours away. Sometimes a great “kabary,” or public meeting, 
excites them to a faster walk, or to more congregation and gesticulation ; 
and on Fridays, the capital market-day, great crowds of them press 
into the plain to the south of the city devoted to that purpose. 
At all other times they seem to have but little to do or interest 
them. 

‘Many churches, some of very striking appearance and representing 
every variety of creed, are scattered all over the city ; the largest I have 
mentioned as the Jesuit Cathedral. To the north of the town, and at 
the foot of the hill upon which stands the palace of the queen, is the 
great drill plain of the army. The country for many miles around is 
dotted around with flourishing farms and thickly-populated villages ; 
from the roof of the prime minister’s palace a grand view of interior 
Madagascar can be had. 

During my stay in the capital very great attention was shown me, 
as the first United States officer ever there, by both the Hova court 
and queen and the many foreign residents. A presentation to Ranava- 
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lona IIT., a frequent call upon the prime minister and all the other 
high officers of state, expressed this. I was assiduous in visiting the 
missionary schools, and paid almost a daily visit to the Friends’ For- 
eign Hospital. 

In the Hova markets; studying hard the Hova dialect ; investi- 
gating the question of trade, the character of the surrounding country ; 
and compiling papers on these subjects, detained me nearly a month at 
Antananarivo. By that time I had come to a final decision as to my 
final cotirse, and this decision I submitted to the prime minister, 
This dignitary presented me with an autograph letter from the queen, 
requesting that I should convey certain documents of an official char- 
acter to the United States. This I volunteered to undertake, and have 


so done. 


THE EXPEDITION WEST. 


The means necessary: Men; money ; authority. 

The objects: 1st, to discover the real sources of the Zizitongy ; 
2d, to study the character of country it taps; 3d, to discover the 
extent of its navigability ; 4th, to see what products it would bring to 
the sea; 5th, to investigate geographical characteristics ; 6th, to study 
race habits of different tribes; 7th, to see how the western rivers 
reached the sea; 8th, to ascertain the location of producing tracts; 
9th, to ascertain the location of mineral deposits. 

The difficulties : 1st, the revolt of the Sakalavas all through west- 
ern Madagascar; 2d, the driving in by Rakatava—the Sakalava slave- 
dealer—of all the Europeans and Hovas to the capital ; 3d, the fever, 
resulting in exhaustion or death ; 4th, to escape from the island. 

As the queen desired to send a body of men, called “soldiers” by 
courtesy, to the west coast, following the Hova policy of slow but sure 
emigration, I volunteered to lead them in that direction. They num- 
bered about three hundred and fifty souls. These, added to the one 
hundred and eighty I hired myself, and increased largely by the fami- 
lies of both, raised my total force to about seven hundred souls. I 
took with me under special guard sufficient money in silver five-franc 
pieces to pay my men upon arrival on the coast, giving to each, as is 
the custom, a small advance called the “ vatsy.” In a special audience 
given me by Rakavalona III., when the presentation was made of the 
letters I conveyed to this country, full authority was also extended by 
the Hova government for the proceeding of the expedition west; a 
most important concession and absolutely necessary as well. Hence 
all the ‘‘ means necessary” were at command. 

I wish to speak here of the “ difficulties” to overcome. The 
attempted abolition of slavery in Madagascar was a sore blow to the 
partly independent (and in many cases totally so) tribes to the west- 
ward.. To the Sakalava a slave is a necessity. They are a distinctly 
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migratory people ; cattle-raisers and rice-eaters. Take his slave away 
—his cattle runs; no one looks out for the houses, and the rice dies in 
the field. There is no sentiment attached to slavery; no abuse, or 
mixture of blood, or brutal treatment. Slave and master eat at the 
same table and sleep in the same hut. Slaves indeed own slaves. The 
French difficulties and their doubtless tacit offers to the western tribes 
exerted a powerful influence in fostering a spirit of rebellion against 
the Hova power and authority, and the most exaggerated accounts 
reached the capital daily of murders, burning villages and fleeing men 
and women, from the west. 

It was considered, even among the foreign residents in Antanana- 
rivo, a simple piece of suicide for a white man to venture into this 
country. Ata public meeting in the capital, attended by nearly all 
the foreign residents there, a resolution of the most kindly spirit was 
presented me, protesting against my attempting such a feat, as disaster 
would convey to the outside world an idea of the savagery and barbaric 
character of the people, now unduly excited by other causes, not con- 
sistent with the advanced civilization of the Hovas. [ listened to all 
they had to say, and in reply made a few brief words, thanking them 
most heartily. 

Noon of May 27 I mustered my little army on the plain adjacent 
to the capital; made a short address to them through an interpreter, 
and dismissed them for the night. Baggage was distributed, cooks 
appointed, and the same arrangements effected as in the case of starting 
from Mahanovo. That night was a restless one to me. A thousand 
conflicting thoughts passed one after another across my brain. Was 
I doing right? Should I have listened to the advice of wiser and 
older heads? I found but one answer. Go! 


M. A. SHUFELDT, 
Tieutenant USN. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF THE SWORD. 


In a gloom-vestured chamber, a chamber of oak, 

Darkly-hued by the ages, and tarnished with smoke, 

O’er the cold, cheerless hearthstone, with thoughts roving yore, 
Hangs a sword, dull and gashed, called to warfare no more. 


*Tis myself ; I am found in brave company, I grant, 
With a battle-scarred shield, and a helm, which in chant 
Of: the combat have joined with a high-tempered ring, 
Meeting axe swept in air, or the arrow on wing. 


O thou past, could I hide thee! that never again 
Thou couldst rise as a spectre with woe in thy train! 
That forever thy memories, so freighted with doom, 
Could be sunk and immured in oblivion’s black tomb! 


I think first of the day when the castle was stirred 
By the musical blast of a horn faintly heard ; 

How the draw was let down, as all gayly in sight 
Dashed fair ladies and knights in their panoply dight. 


How the long cavalcade passed in splendor and state 
’Neath the high-raised portcullis that guarded the gate ; 
And my lord wore me gently, for close at his side 
Rode the beauty, all peerless, brought hither his bride. 


Then I think, ah! I think of a tourney so gay, 

When the banners and mail flashed as suns to that day : 
Whilst the eyes of proud dames shone with lustre more bright 
Than aught else that there sparkled and glistered in light. 


How my lord proved the champion; and spurring his steed 
Towards the one whose pale face had incited his deed, 

He took note that her love whelmed with treason’s foul stain 
That prone knight, crushed in pride, though defiant to pain. 
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How my lord’s vengeful dagger sprang out from its lair, 
To find home in the breast of his lady so fair: 

And the lover, though fallen, that steel bravely drew, 
And then sheathed it again in a heart false yet true. 


How my lord cast his gauntlet, and cast it once more, 
And, outstretching his arm, on my hilt fiercely swore 
That he’d prove on the body of baron or knight 

That his mistress was false, and he clear in God’s sight. 


How the tread of steel clogs on the startled air rang, 

When came knight, who fell down on his knee with a clang ; 
And, uplifting his visor, threw passion’s last look 

On his saint, though polluted, whose dead hand he took: 


As he bended upon her, till plume from his crest 

Dipped the torrent of crimson that gushed from her breast,— 
And detaching his scarf, chastely-white as the snow, 

Dyed it red, and more red in that sorrowful flow. 


And fast binding the scarf round his helmet’s steel throat, 
Whilst the blood streamed in rivers o’er corselet and coat, 
He bestrode his proud charger, which, winged with his hate, 
Sought the spot where, remounted, my lord sat in wait. 


How the trumpets shrieked out; and as lightning’s bright flash 
Seemed the sheen and the shiver of lance in that clash ; 

And the foemen, unhorsed, drew their swords to the fight, 

Till was blent in that scarf blood of lady and knight. 


But from matin’s first chime to the complin’s last tone, 
Soon a monk knelt in tears on his cell’s bitter stone ; 

As he prayed for a soul, in his love for aye kept: 

’T was my lord, lord no longer, who kneeled and who wept. 


GEorRGE H. Howarp. 
Wasuineton, D. C. 


Vou. XII.—No. 5. 
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COMMODORE ¥OHN BARRY, SENIOR OFFI- 
CER OF THE U.S. NAVY FROM 1783-1803: 


Saucy Jack Barry, as he was called by his contemporaries, the Irish 
Catholic hero of our navy, was born at Tacumsbrane, Wexford County, 
Ireland, in the year 1745, and was, therefore, about a year old or less 
when the battle of Culloden, April 16, 1746, extinguished the hopes 
of the House of Stuart. His father was a respectable farmer, and im- 
bued his son with that high-toned magnanimity and chivalrousness 
which were conspicuous attributes of his character. 

. His home being within sight of the sea, at a very early age he 
manifested such a strong inclination to follow the life of a sailor that 
his father was induced to gratify his desire by putting him on board.a 
merchantman, in which service he continued several years. The oppor- 
tunities afforded by the intermissions of his voyages were improved to 
his advantage by his applying himself to study, by which he acquired 
a good parochial education, which, with his fidelity to duty and inde- 
fatigable industry, helped him to rise rapidly in his chosen profession.’ 

His first voyages were between British ports and Philadelphia, and 
in his fourteenth or fifteenth year, or about 1760, he arrived in America, 
which he immediately determined to make the country of his adoption. 
After making this decision, he was not long without employment, and 
soon entered the service of Messrs. Willing and Norris, Mr. Nixon, 
and Mr. Reese Meredith, and possessed the unreserved confidence of 
these his employers. His connection with them was the ground of a 
sincere and lasting friendship. He thus continued growing in reputa- 
tion, and acquiring by industry and perseverance a decent competency, 
and at the age of twenty-five (1770) he was the captain of the “ Black 
Prince,”* one of the best packet-vessels of that day. The owner of 


1 The biographical sketches of Commodore Barry referred to in the preparation 
of this article can be found in the Encyclopedia Americana, 1836; National Portrait 
Gallery of Distinguished Americans (with a portrait engraved from a painting by 
Gilbert Stuart), vol. ii.; The Portfolio, vol. ii., 8d series, 1818, with a portrait; 
Frost’s Lives of American Commodores, 1845; Goldsborough’s Naval Chronicle, 
vol. i., 1824; Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia, 1881. 

2 Portfolio, July, 1813. The Portfolio says the incidents of its sketch were fur- 
nished by two gentlemen then (1813) living, who were intimately acquainted with 
Commodore Barry, and enjoyed his friendship from a very early period in life, one 
of whom sailed with him during the Revolution as a subordinate officer. 

8 This vessel was not named for Edward, the Black Prince of England, but for 


an Iroquois chieftain. 
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that ship was Mr. Meredith,‘ of Philadelphia, at whose house General 
Washington was an occasional visitor. Here he first met the young 
sailor, and marked the future commodore. The “ Black Prince” was 
afterwards purchased by Congress, and, having been fenamed the 
“Alfred,” was the flag-ship of Ezekiel Hopkins, and of the first 
squadron put to sea by the American colonies. 

Young Captain Barry was already an American in heart and soul 
when the Revolutionary war began, and, of the enthusiastic age of 
thirty, at once espoused the cause of the oppressed colonies with great 
zeal, and embarked his all in the struggles of his adopted country. 
He gave up, to use his own language, “the finest ship and the first 
employ in America, and entered into the service of his adopted country.” 
At the commencement of our Revolutionary struggle it was important 
to select for naval officers those whose valor and discretion, experience 
and skill, would give the utmost efficiency. The union of these qual- 
ities in Barry recommended him to the notice of Congress, and he was 
honored by that body with one of its first naval commissions ;* and by 
a resolution of Congress, passed October 10, 1776, he ranked No. 7 on 
the list of twenty-four captains then appointed. Previously he super- 
intended the building of a vessel for the State of Pennsylvania, and in 
February, 1776, eight months before his commission as above, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the brig “ Lexington,” of fourteen 4-pounder 
guns and a crew of seventy men, which sailed in March, and was the 
first Continental vessel of war that sailed from the port of Philadel- 
phia. His orders were to clear out the small British cruisers which 
were infesting the coast (notwithstanding the presence of a British 
42-cun ship and two frigates in the capes of the Delaware), in which 
he was quite successful. On the 17th of April, 1776, off the capes of 
Virginia, he fell in with the armed tender “ Edward,” which, after a 
spirited contest, he captured. The “ Lexington” had four of her crew 
killed and wounded, while the ‘“‘ Edward” was nearly cut to pieces, and 
met with a very heavy comparative loss of men. This was the first 
capture of any vessel of war by a regular American cruiser bearing the 
Continental flag. 

Captain Barry was, as we have shown, in October, ranked by 
Congress No. 7 on the list of captains, and was appointed to the 
“ Effingham,” 28, one of three large frigates building in Philadelphia ; 
but as the rigorous winter prevented the ship from getting to sea, he 

4 Another account says the ‘‘ Black Prince” was purchased from John, a son of 
Richard Nixon, whe is said to have been a native of the same county (Wexford) 


in Ireland as Captain Barry. 

& J. O’Kane Murray’s sketch of Commodore Barry in Donahoe’s Magazine. 

* He was originally commissioned a captain June 6, 1776, being No. 11, and 
ranking James Nicholson four numbers, who, on the readjustment of relative rank, 
from whatever unknown influence, on October 10, 1776, was placed number one of 


the list of captains and Captain Barry number seven. 
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volunteered his services in the army, and served with distinguished 
reputation as an aide-de-camp to General Cadwallader in the operations 
which took place in the vicinity. During the suspension of navigation 
he obtained the command of a company of volunteers, and, with some 
heavy cannon, took part in the battles of Trenton and Princeton. His 
dashing bravery and cool judgment won the admiration of all. After 
the British army, under Lord Howe, had obtained possession of Phila- 
delphia, Captain Barry continued in command of the “ Effingham,” 
which was still ice-bound, and took her up the Delaware a few miles 
from the city, and, to save her from the enemy, placed her in a posi- 
tion which the English general saw could be rendered of great service 
to the British if the vessel and her commander could be gained over to 
the royal cause. Lord Howe accordingly offered this ‘‘ Irish Catholic” 
fifteen thousand guineas and the command of a British line-of-battle 
ship if he would deliver up his vessel and join them with the “ Effing- 
ham.” With noble indignation he replied, “ He had devoted himself 
to the cause of his country, and not the value or command of the whole 
British fleet could seduce him from it.” The “ Effingham” never got 
to sea, and was never finally armed or equipped. 

Captain Barry, it seems, as early as November, 1777, received 
orders to sink the “ Effingham” at White Hall, as appears from the 
following letter, which is still extant : 


“To JoHn Barry, Esq., 
‘‘ Commander on board the Frigate Effingham. 
‘¢Srr,—As we understand your ship is now scuttled and ready for sinking, you 
are hereby directed to remove her a little below White Hall; and, having found a 
suitable birth, where she may lye on a soft Bottom, and be easily got off at a Com- 
mon Tide, you are to sink there without further Delay. We expect this business 
will be completed by sunset this evening, and Report thereof made to this Board. 
‘‘Fra’s Hopkinson, 
‘“JoHn WHARTON, 


‘* Continental Navy Board. 
“‘BorpEen Town, Nov. 2, 1777.” 


Captain Barry, in his letter of January 10, 1778, which fol- 
lows, says he received this order on or about the 24th of November. 
Either his memory was at fault, or this order not having been re- 
ceived or complied with, a second order of a later date was addressed 
to him. 

The following important letter, which our fiery and hot-headed 
Irishman addressed to Congress, was first published in the Historical 
Magazine (Chas. B. Richardson, New York, vol. iii., 1857) from the 
original manuscript in the handwriting of Paul Jones, but signed by 
Barry, and narrates a disagreeable controversy he had with Francis 
Hopkinson in regard to the destruction of the “ Effingham,” etc., which 
resulted in a severe reprimand. His great merit as a naval officer 
alone prevented his dismissal from the service: 
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‘ 'YorK, January 10, 1778. 

‘‘GENTLEMEN,—Having been ordered to attend Congress to answer a com- 
plaint of the Navy Board, I now beg leave to lay before your Honors the following 
facts, which I can prove, and which I hope will set my conduct in a fairer point of 
view in the eyes of your Honors, than that in which the Navy Board have placed it. 
On or about the 24th of November last (1777) I received an order from the Board, 
desiring a return of the men on board my ship, the ‘ Effingham,’ which I in- 
stantly complied with. Two or three days afterward verbal orders came to White- 
hall for Captain Read and myself to attend the Board at Bordenton immediately. 
This we complied with, traveling two miles in the midst of a heavy rain. Having 
waited on Mr. Hopkinson, he gave orders, in writing, to prepare our ships immedi- 
ately for sinking or burning, which he delivered to me as Senior officer, and I, on 
going out, communicated to Captain Read. We returned to Whitehall, where our 
ships lay, and began clearing them of their stores and material; but, as Captain 
Read was in want of hands, he went up the next day to Bordenton to hire some, 
and on his return informed me that Mr. Wharton had told him the frigates should 
be sunk that night or next morning. It is necessary for me to inform your Honors 
that, previous to the receipt of orders for sinking, Captain Read and myself had 
taken every measure to defend our vessels from all attempts of the enemy, and 
those measures, we are morally certain, would have been effectual in repelling any 
force the enemy could have sent up the river to take possession of or to destroy our 
ships. The ‘ Washington’ had on board thirteen guns, 12’s, 6’s, and 4-pounders. 
I had on board my ship (the ‘ Effingham’) ten guns,—part of these guns we had 
collected from the merchant vessels, then up at Bordenton, which they readily gave 
us for our defence. We had also enrolled eighty good men on board each of our 
frigates, partly collected from the said merchant vessels, and ready for auction at 
the shortest notice. Besides, we had expectations of getting men from the shallops 
that were coming down from Trenton. I had one of my boats with a 3-pounder 
in her, and Captain Read’s barge ready for lookout boats; added to this a heavy 
fresh in the river, occasioned by the great rain which fell at that time, made it 
impossible for the enemy’s boats to come up. Being conscious of the secure situa- 
tion of our ships, we thought it our duty to expostulate with the Navy Board before 
they were rashly destroyed, and for that purpose we waited on the said Board, and 
communicated the precautions we had taken ; and added that were General Wash- 
ington fully acquainted with the security of the ships, he would not order them sunk, 
and, further, that they might be made ready for sinking should the worst happen. 
I then offered to go to His Excellency the General, and give him full information 
of all that had been done. Mr. Hopkinson answered that the Board had already 
wrote the General the ships should be sunk, and that sooner than they should dis- 
obey one Jot of his orders they would rather the whole thirteen Frigates? should 
be sunk. I think it necessary at this period to exculpate myself from a charge 
which the Navy Board, in the extract of their letter furnished me by order of Con- 
gress, has laid against me, viz.: ‘In the presence of several strangers, he, in the 
most indecent terms, refused to execute our orders.’ Now I do aver that the fol- 
lowing conversation passed only in the presence of Captain Read and the Board. 
Mr. Hopkinson informed us that His Excellency the General had been informed 
by a lad from Philadelphia that the enemy were preparing boats, and the Frigates 
might possibly be their object. I assured him that boats could not board us. He 
replied he would take General Washington’s opinion sooner than mine. I told him 
I did not doubt that, but that nevertheless I knew more about a ship than General 
Washington and the Navy Board together, and they that ordered my ship sunk, 
unless by the direction of the Marine Committee, I should protest against; that I 
was commissioned by Congress to command her, and therefore expected to be con- 


7 Meaning the thirteen frigates that had been ordered by Congress, of which 
the ‘* Washington” and ‘“‘ Effingham”’ were two. 
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sulted before she was destroyed. Mr. Hopkinson replied, ‘You shall obey our 
orders ;’ upon which Ileft him. (Of course in high dudgeon.) I leave it to your 
Honors to judge wherein are the indecent terms in which I refused to execute the 
orders of the Board. I immediately repaired to my ship, got all clear and acquainted 
the Board of it the 80th of November last. A few hours afterwards Mr. Hopkin- 
son came down to Whitehall with an order to haul the ships on shore and sink 
them by sunset. This was a wrong time of the tide, yet the orders were punctually 
obeyed. Not satisfied with giving the orders, Mr. Hopkinson came on board my 
ship himself, and as soon she struck the ground he ordered the plugs out,9 and the 
water ran in so fast we could not heel the ship to the bank, in consequence of which 
she lay down on her beam ends, and was very near oversetting. 

‘The next morning I went to Bordenton and acquainted the Board with the 
situation of the ship. I was told it was a misfortune,and that we must do the best 
to remedy it. I informed them that nothing on my part should be wanting. 

‘“The Board then gave me verbal orders to hire all the hands I wanted, which 
I found to be a very difficult matter, being obliged to coax them and pay extrava- 
gant wages. I made two efforts at different times to raise the ship, but without 
success. Having concluded on making a third trial, I had occasion to send to the 
Board for some things which were necessary for that purpose; when I received for 
answer that Mr. Hopkinson would come down and raise her himself. This insult 
I overlooked, having the getting up of the ship much at heart. ; Accordingly I took 
all the purchases I could think of, and got everything ready. About ten o’clock I 
sent up to the Navy Board for as many of Colonel Nicholas’s invalids as they could 
send, the day having then cleared up (it snowing in the morning) pretty moderate. 
In the interim I collected all the seamen I could, and began to heave upon the 
purchases. About one o’clock a sergeant and six or seven of the invalids came to 
my assistance. 

‘‘T think it necessary to acquaint your Honors that in the two former attempts 
to raise the ships I had from twenty to twenty-five of these men, and was much 
disappointed to see so few of them on this occasion, and asked the sergeant the 
reason. He told me that Messrs. Hopkinson and Wharton had ordered him to 
bring such of the men as were well attired. However, with this supply I set to 
work with as much ardor as possible. After some time Mr. Hopkinson came run- 
ning out, saying, ‘Captain Barry, doth she rise?’ ‘ No, sir; how can she rise when 
you keep the people back?’ ‘Poh!’ says he, ‘you arealways grumbling!’ ‘ What 
do you say?’ ‘Go along,’ says he, ‘and mind your own business, you scoundrel !’ 
‘It is a lie!’ says Barry. ‘ What! do you tell me I lie?’ he replied. ‘It was a lie 
in them that said so.’ I then called the sergeant who brought the men, when he 
repeated that the Board had given him orders to bring the well-clothed men down; 
upon which Mr. Hopkinson told me he would bring me to an account for this. My 
answer was, ‘D—n you, I don’t value you more than my duty requires.’ ‘Sir,’ 
says he, ‘you never minded your duty.’ I immediately told him he was ‘a liar,’ 
and that the Continental Congress knew that I had minded my duty, and added 
that had he minded his duty as well this ship would not be in her present condition. 
Mr. Hopkinson retired, and (says Barry with eloquent simplicity, then free of his 
interference), ‘I pursued my business until one of the purchases gave way.’ 

“This, gentlemen, is a true relation, as nearly as I can recollect, and I submit 
to your Honors’ judgment how far my conduct has been blameable. I shall only 
add that it has been a principal study with me to behave with the greatest respect 


8 The fiery commodore was no doubt right as to his knowledge, but in his 
earnest passion did not see that he was unavailingly “ kicking against the pricks” of 
those over him, who in their supreme ignorance claimed to have superior knowledge. 

9 We can imagine Captain Barry’s indignation at this interference of an igno- 
rant landsman, with him on board of his own ship. 

10He evidently thought it was mismanagement. 
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to the Navy Board ever since their appointment, and I would just suggest to your 
._Honors whether the good of the service does not require the captains of the navy 
to be treated with complaisance as gentlemen, so long as they observe their duty ? 
For my part, I should think myself unworthy of the commission the Honorable 
Congress has been pleased to give me could I tamely put up with different treat- 
ment. I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 
“Your most obt. Humble servant, 
“JoHNn Barry.”’ 

It appears from the Journal of the Continental Congress, vol. iv., 
that this letter was read on the 13th of January and referred to the 
Marine Committee, and that on the 29th of January a letter of the 
19th, from Francis Hopkinson, one of the commissioners of the 
Navy Board, concerning the conduct of Captain Barry, was read, 
whereupon 

‘Tt was moved that Captain Barry be not employed in the expedition, assigned 
to his conduct by the Marine Committee, with the approbation of Congress, until 
further orders of Congress. 

‘* Question put,—the States were equally divided.” 

Again, on the 21st of February, 


‘‘ The Marine Committee, to whom were referred the complaint of the Navy 
Board in the Middle Department against Captain Barry, report as their opinion, 
‘That Captain Barry hath treated the said Board, in the person of Mr. Hopkinson, 
one of that Board, with indecency and disrespect, and that he ought, within twenty 
days, having been notified by said Board, make such acknowledgments as shall be 
satisfactory to them.’ 

“« Resolved, That Congress agree to said report.” 

We have no knowledge what further notice was taken of this 
affair, but it is to be inferred that the irascible captain made satisfac- 
tory acknowledgment to the Navy Board, and all the difficulties be- 
tween him and it were smoothed away and happily adjusted, as 
on the 13th of March following, and twenty days after its report, we 
find the Marine Committee laying before Congress “a copy of a pro- 
posed letter to Captain Barry, among other things empowering him to 
purchase for the uses of the Continental Congress, and to fit out, a vessel 
which he has lately taken in Delaware Bay,” and presented the following: 

‘ Resolved, That Congress approve of the purchase being made, and that it be 
referred to the Marine Committee, to give such directions as they judge proper re- 
specting the arming, officering, and manning the sail-vessel when purchased, and 
the manner in which she is to be employed.”’ 


On the 7th of May the British sent up from Philadelphia about 
seven hundred soldiers in four galleys, an armed brig and schooner, 
and twenty-four flat-bottomed boats, and landed at Whitehall, where 
they burnt the Continental frigates “ Effingham” and “ Washington,” 
two privateers of fourteen and ten guns each, the ship “ Montgomery,” 
pierced for twenty-four guns, several other ships, and a number of 
vessels in Crosswicks Creek. It appears to have been a very success- 
ful raid on the part of the British. 
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While the English held the Delaware, Barry gave them constant 
annoyance by boat expeditions, cutting off their supplies and smaller 
craft, and in procuring supplies for the American army in periods of 
necessity. On one occasion proceeding down the river with four row- 
boats and twenty-eight men in the night, undiscovered by the English, 
he captured without loss two ships, “transports from Rhode Island 
loaded with forage (one mounting six 4-pounders), with fourteen hands 
each,” and a schooner in the engineering department, mounting eight 
double fortified 4-pounders, and manned with thirty-three men, for 
which he received the thanks of Washington." The courage that 
inspired this small and heroic band “is not alone sufficient to account 
for his wonderful success, and as it must be ascribed to a combination 
of daring bravery and consummate skill, by which the diminutive 
power under his command was directed with unerring rapidity and 
irresistible force.” While the British had command of the city and 
forts on the river in 1777, it was deemed prudent to send the vessels 
up the river to Whitehall, and Barry was a principal agent in effecting 
their escape, but the vessels were soon after destroyed by the enemy. 
While the frigates were lying near Whitehall,“ Commodore Barry 
formed a project which for boldness of design and dexterity of 
execution was not surpassed during the war. It struck him that 
the enemy might be annoyed by small boats, properly armed, which, 
stationed down the river and bay, might intercept supplies to the 
enemy. He accordingly manned the boats of his command, and at 
night, with muffled oars, descended the river. He arrived opposite the 
city before the enemy or citizens of Philadelphia had any information 
of the movement. 

Surprised, all was consternation and alarm, and the object of the 
expedition was effected. Supplies of provisions from the surround- 
ing country were intercepted, and several vessels loaded with military 
munitions and private stores for British officers were captured. Wash- 
ington spoke with great satisfaction of this enterprise and those con- 
cerned in it, and gave a public expression of his thanks to Commodore 
Barry and his officers. 

After the destruction, May 7, 1778, of the “ Effingham” Barry 
was appointed, September, 1778, to the command of the “ Raleigh,” 
32, one of the frigates ordered by Congress, built at Portsmouth, and 
launched May 21, 1776, which then lay at Boston, Massachusetts. 

The “ Raleigh” sailed from Boston on the 25th of September, 1778, 
at 6 a.M., having a brig and a sloop under convoy. The wind was 


11 Washington’s letter to Barry, dated Headquarters, March 12, 1778 ; Sparks’s 
Life and Writings of Washington, vol. v. p. 271. The ‘‘ Effingham” was burnt 
by the English May 7, 1778. 

2 National Portrait Gallery. 

18 Frost’s Life of Commodore Barry. 
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fresh from the northwest, and the frigate ran off northeast. At noon 
two strange sails were seen to leeward, distant fifteen or sixteen miles. 
Orders were given to the convoy to haul nearer to the wind, and to 
crowd all the sail they could carry, the strangers in chase. After dark 
the “ Raleigh” lost sight of the enemy, as by that time the two ships 
were ascertained to be, and the wind became light and variable. The 
“ Raleigh” now cleared for action, and kept her crew at quarters all 
night, having tacked towards the land. In the morning it proved to 
be hazy, and the strangers were not to be seen. The “ Raleigh” was 
still standing towards the land, which she shortly after made ahead 
quite near. About noon the haze clearing away, the enemy were seen 
to windward crowding all sail in chase. The weather thickened again 
and the “ Raleigh” lost sight of her two pursuers, when she hauled off 
to the eastward. That night (26th) no more was seen of the enemy, 
and at daylight Captain Barry took in everything with a view to con- 
ceal the position of the ship, which was permitted to drift under bare 
poles. Finding nothing visible at 6 a.M., the 27th, the “Raleigh” 
crowded sail once more and stood southeast by east. But at half-past 
9 a.M. the two ships were discovered astern, and in chase. The 
“Raleigh” now hauled close upon a wind, heading northwest with 
her larboard or, as now called, port tacks“ abroad. The enemy also 
came to the wind, all three vessels carrying hard with a_ staggering 
breeze. The “Raleigh” now fairly outsailed the strangers, running 
eleven knots two fathoms on a dragged bowline. 

Unfortunately, at noon the wind moderated, when the leading vessel 
of the enemy overhauled the “ Raleigh” quite fast, and even the ship 
astern held way with her. At4 p.m. the “ Raleigh” tacked to the 
westward, with a view to discover the force of the leading vessel of the 
enemy, and about the same time she made several low islands, the 
names of which were not known. At 5 p.m. the leading vessel in 
chase having nearly closed with the “ Raleigh,” the latter edged away 
and crossed her forefoot, brailing her mizzen and taking in her stay- 
sails. The enemy showed a battery of fourteen guns of a side on two 
decks and set St. George’s ensign. In passing, the “ Raleigh” delivered 
her broadside, which was returned, when the stranger came up under 
the lee quarter of the “ Raleigh,” and the action became steady and 
general. At the second fire the “ Raleigh” lost her fore-topmast and 
mizzen-topgallant-mast, which gave the enemy an advantage in ma- 
neuvring throughout the remainder of the affair. Finding the broad- 


side of the “ Raleigh” getting too hot for him, the enemy soon shot ahead, - 


and for a short time, while the “ Raleigh” was engaged in clearing the 


14 Somewhere about 1888 to 1840, by order of the Secretary of the Navy, the 
term ‘port’? was substituted in the United States navy for larboard, in conse- 
quence of the confusion and frequent misunderstanding arising from the similarity 
in sound of starboard and larboard before used. 
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wreck of her spars, he engaged to windward, and at a distance. Ere 
long, however, the English ship edged away and attempted to rake the 
“ Raleigh,” when Captain Barry bore up, and, bringing the ships along- 
side of each other, he endeavored to board, which the other, favored by 
all his canvas and superiority of sailing in a light breeze, easily avoided. 
By this time the other ship had got so near as to render it certain she 
would very soon close, and escape by flight being out of the question 
in the crippled condition of the ship, Captain Barry called a council of 
his officers. It was then determined to attempt to run the frigate on 
shore, the land being within a few miles. The “ Raleigh” was accord- 
ingly wore around, and stood for the land, her antagonists sticking to 
her in the most gallant manner, and both ships maintaining the action 
with spirit. About midnight, however, the enemy hauled off, and left 
the “Raleigh” to pursue her course towards the land. The engage- 
ment had lasted seven hours, much of the time in close action, and 
both vessels had suffered materially, the “ Raleigh” in particular in 
her spars, rigging, and sails. The darkness soon after concealing his 
ship, Captain Barry had some hopes of getting off among the islands, 
and was in the act of bending new sails for that purpose, when the 
enemy’s ships again came in sight closing fast. The “ Raleigh” imme- 
diately opened a brisk fire from her stern guns, while every effort was 
continued to force the ship towards the land. The enemy, however, 
easily closed again, and opened a heavy fire from the positions they had 
taken on the “ Raleigh’s” quarter. Captain Barry, finding the island 
was rocky and that it might be defended, determined to land and to 
burn his ship; a project that was rendered practicable, as the enemy 
had ceased firing and had anchored about a mile distant. A large 
party, of the men got on shore, and the boats were about to return 
for the remainder, when it was discovered that by the treachery of 
a petty officer the ship had surrendered. The officers and men on 
the island escaped, but the ship was got off the next day, and after- 
wards placed in the royal navy and cruised upon our coast under the 
name of 

The two ships that captured the “ Raleigh” were the “ Experiment,” 
50, Captain Wallace, and the “ Union,” 22. The latter mounted twenty- 
eight guns, and was the ship that engaged the “ Raleigh” so closely, so 
long, and so obstinately. She was much cut up, losing her masts after 
the action, and had ten men killed and many wounded. The “ Raleigh” 
had twenty-five men killed and wounded. The island on which the 
“ Raleigh” was run on shore, and to which a portion of her officers and 
crew escaped, is called Wooden Ball,” and lies above twenty miles from 
the mouth of the Penobscot, being the outermost of all the islands 
and rocks in this immediate vicinity. In the chase the “ Raleigh” 


% The biography of Barry, in The Portfolio, July, 1818, third ser., vol. ii., 
calls it Fox’s Island. 
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shifted her ground about two degrees to the west and about one to 
the east. 

Barry gained great credit for his gallantry on this occasion, and 
he soon was given a new command. Making several voyages to 
the West Indies in letters of marque, after the destruction of the 
“Raleigh,” he was, at the request of Paul Jones, ordered to the 
command of the “ America,” 74, built at Portsmouth, which, how- 
ever, was presented to France. 

He was next appointed, in 1781, tocommand the frigate “ Alliance,” 
36, so named in honor of the alliance with France, and then at Boston. 
In February, 1781, she sailed from Boston for L’Orient, having on 
board Colonel John Laurens, and his secretary, Major William Jack- 
son,” on an important embassy to the French court. During the pas- 
sage he captured the English privateer “Alert” of ten guns. This 
privateer had captured a valuable ship belonging to Venice, which, out 
of respect for the laws of nations and rights of neutrality, Captain Barry 
immediately released after landing Laurens and Jackson. He sailed 
from L’Orient early in 1781, in company with a vessel called the 
“Marquis of Lafayette,” of forty guns, bound to America with stores, 
and having taken many valuable prizes, on the 2d of April fell in 
with and took two Guernsey privateers, the “ Mars” of thirty-four and 
the “ Minerva” of ten guns. Parting with his consort and prizes, on the 
28th of May two vessels were discovered on the weather bow standing 
for the “ Alliance.” Approaching near enough to be kept in sight 
during the night, they hauled by the wind, and stood on the same 
course with the frigate. 

At daylight on the 29th it became quite calm ; at sunrise American 
colors were hoisted on board the “ Alliance,” and the drum was beat to 
quarters; at the same time the strange sails were discovered to be a 
ship and a brig. A British flag was hoisted on board the “ Alliance,” 
and, by the aid of sweeps, she having been got within hailing distance, 
it was ascertained that the ship was Her British Majesty’s ship of 
war “ Atlanta,” Captain Edwards, twenty guns and one hundred 
and thirty men, and her consort the brig “Trespass,” of guns 
and eighty men, Captain Smith. Barry ordered them to haul down 
their colors, which being refused, the cannonading immediately began. 
The “ Alliance,” from want of wind, was like a log in the water; 
while the enemy, by means of their sweeps, could select their posi- 
tion; they accordingly kept on the quarters and athwart the stern of 





16 The main particulars of this action are derived from Cooper’s Naval His- 
tory, compared with the account in the Pennsylvania Packet, October 22, 1778, and 
other authorities. 

1 Afterwards Assistant Secretary of War, secretary of the Federal Convention 
which framed the Constitution of the United States, and the private secretary of 
President Washington. 
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the “ Alliance,” so that but few guns could be brought to bear on 
them ; about two o’clock the commodore was wounded in the left 
shoulder by a grapeshot. The wound, though dangerous and excessively 
painful, did not prevent his remaining on the quarter-deck for some 
time, until the loss of blood obliged him to be carried to the cockpit. 
Shortly after the colors of the “ Alliance” were shot away, and this 
happening in the interval of a reloading of her guns, the enemy con- 
cluded she had struck, and manned the shrouds and huzzaed in token 
of victory. They were soon undeceived, the American flag was at 
once rehoisted, and the renewal of the fire from the “ Alliance” sent 
them back to their quarters. A little wind fortunately springing up, the 
broadside of the “ Alliance” was brought to bear on the enemy and did 
great execution, so that at 3 p.m. both the ship and brig’s colors were 
struck. When Captain Edwards, of the “ Atlanta,” was conducted 
to Barry in his cabin, he presented his sword, which Barry at once 
returned to him, observing at the same time “he richly merited it, 
and that his king ought to give him a better ship.” 

Soon after Barry was wounded, and had been carried below, one of 
the lieutenants went to him in the cockpit, and, after representing to 
him the shattered state of the sails and rigging, and the number of 
killed and wounded, and the disadvantage of the combat from want of 
wind, etc., asked him if the colors should be struck. “No!” he replied. 
“Tf the ship cannot be fought without me, I will be carried on deck.” 
When the crew were informed of his brave determination, they one and 
all agreed to “stick by him.” And, as soon as his wound was dressed, 
he insisted on being carried on deck; but before he had reached it the 
enemy had struck. The “ Alliance” had eleven killed and twenty-one 
wounded, among the latter several of her officers. Her rigging and 
spars were much shattered, and she was severely damaged in her hull. 
The enemy had an equal number killed and thirty wounded. 

In the autumn of 1781 the “ Alliance” was ordered to take La- 
fayette and the Comte de Noailles to France on public business, and 
she sailed from Boston with them on board on Christmas-day. 

After landing her passengers, the “ Alliance,” still under command 
of Captain Barry, left L’Orient in February, 1782, and continued 
cruising in the West Indies with success until March, 1783, when, 
shortly after leaving Havana, in company with the “ Luzerne,” Cap- 
tain Greene, three frigates were discovered right ahead, two leagues dis- 
tant. The “Luzerne” had on board a large amount of specie, upon 
which it was intended to found a “Bank of North America.” The 
danger to the specie was considered so imminent that it was at once 
transferred to the “ Alliance ;” and the “ Luzerne” not being as fast as 
the “ Alliance,” Barry ordered her captain to throw his guns overboard 
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and make his escape. Before this order was carried a sail was dis- 
covered on the weather bow, bearing down on them, which proved 
to be a French frigate, a ship of fifty guns. At sight of them, relying 
upon the assistance of the French ship, Barry concluded to bring the 
headmost ship in chase of him to action. After inspiring his men by 
a short address, he went from gun to gun, and cautioned them against 
haste, to take deliberate aim, and not to fire until ordered. The enemy’s 
ship, which it was afterwards ascertained was the “ Sibyl,” was of equal 
size with the “ Alliance,” and a severe engagement followed. Most of 
the enemy’s guns were silenced, and, after an action of fifty minutes, 
the ship was so severely damaged that she hoisted a signal of distress, 
when her consorts, who had been watching the French ship and the 
“Luzerne,” came up and joined her. The captain of the French ship, 
on coming up with the “ Alliance,” assigned as his reason for keeping 
aloof from the action that he was apprehensive the “ Alliance” had 
been captured, and the engagement was only a decoy. After this ex- 
planation, sail was made by the French and American ships; but the 
French ship being unable to keep up with the “ Alliance,” it was reluc- 
tantly given over when night came on. In this action the “Sibyl” 
had thirty-seven killed and fifty wounded. On board the “ Alliance” 
three only were killed and eleven wounded. Many years after, when 
Captain James Vaughan, or Vashon (?), who commanded the “ Sibyl” 
in this action, was a vice-admiral, commanding a squadron in the Medi- 
terranean, in conversation with a distinguished American gentleman, 
he inquired for Captain Barry, and, with sailor-like frankness, con- 
fessed he had never seen a ship so ably fought as the “ Alliance,” 
and that, to use his own words, “he had never received such a drub- 
bing,” and that he was indebted to the assistance of his consorts for his 
escape. Barry brought the money he took from the “ Luzerne” safely 
to Philadelphia. 

It was on the occasion of this action that he gained the sobriquet 
of “Saucy Jack Barry.” When hailed by the “Sibyl” as to the name 
of his ship, captain, etc., he replied, “This is the United States ship 
‘Alliance,’ saucy Jack Barry, half Irishman, half Yankee ; who are 
you?” Which was paraphrased by Freneau, the poet of our Revolu- 
tion, thus,— 

“ This is the ship ‘ Alliance’ 
From Philadelphia town, 
And proudly bids defiance 
To England’s king and crown. 
A captain on her deck I stand 
To guard her banner true, 


Half Yankee and half Irishman : 
What tyrant’s slave are you?” 


It was also of this action the story is told that a shot entered the 
counter of the “Alliance” and made its way into the pantry, where 
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all the china-ware belonging to the captain was stowed; and the 
African steward or servant, a great favorite with Captain Barry, 
rushed up on the quarter-deck to him, and exclaimed, “ Massa, dat 
Ingressman’s shot hab broke all de china!” ‘You rascal,” said the 
commodore, “ why did you not stop that ball?” “Sha, massa,” said 
the negro, “cannon-ball must hab room !” 

On the organization of the navy of the United States, March 27, 
1794 (which authorized the purchasing or building, equipping and 
supplying of four ships to carry forty-four guns and two to carry 
thirty-six guns, also authorized six captains of the navy and twenty-two 
lieutenants, etc.), Commodore Barry was appointed by President Wash- 
ington the senior officer, or No. 1 of the six captains commissioned, 
and was directed to superintend the building of the frigate “United 
States” of forty-four guns, which was launched July 10, 1797, and was 
the first of the frigates of the new navy to be got into the water. His 
commission, which was in 1876 in the possession of Mrs. Leiper, a 
collateral descendant, appoints him “a captain in the navy of the 
United States, and commander of the frigate-called the ‘ United States’ 
from the fourth of June, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-four.” 
It is registered No. 1 by T. M. Stagg, chief clerk, and, whether by 
accident or design, bears date February 22, 1797, and is signed by 
George Washington, President, and countersigned by James McHenry, 
Secretary of War. Mrs. Leiper had also in her possession his certifi- 
cate as a member of the Society of the Cincinnati, dated at Mount 
Vernon, Virginia, October 31, 1787, also signed by Washington as 
President and General Knox as Secretary, and his medal and badge 
which had been presented to him by Lafayette. 

During the partial maritime war into which we were drawn by the 
aggressions of the cruisers of the French republic, Commodore Barry 
was constantly and actively employed; and though fortune did not 
afford him an opportunity of signalizing himself by any splendid 
victory, yet he rendered essential service to the commercial interests 
by protecting its flag from the depredations of the French privateers 
which infested the ocean. He was also president of a board of officers— 
the other members of which were Captains Truxton, Dale, Decatur, and 
Tingey—charged with drawing up “Articles for the Better Govern- 
ment of the Navy,” which were approved of and established by an 
act of Congress, and are the foundation of those still in use. 

At the close of 1798 the active force in the West Indies had been 
distributed into three separate squadrons, commanded by Commodores 
Barry and Truxton and Captain Tingey. Barry’s squadron had orders 
to cruise to the windward, running south as far as Tobago, and con- 
sisted of the “ United States,” 44, Commodore Barry ; “ Constitution,” 
44, Captain Samuel Nicholson; “George Washington,” 24, Captain 
Fletcher ; “ Merrimack,” 24, Captain Brown ; “ Portsmouth,” 24, Cap- 
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tain McNiell; “ Herald,” 18, Master-Commandant Russell ; “ Pick- 
ering,” 14, Lieutenant Commanding Edward Preble; “ Eagle,” 15, 
Lieutenant Commanding Campbell ; “Scammel,” 14, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Adams ; “ Diligence,” 12, Lieutenant Commanding Brown,— 
ten pennants in all. This squadron was kept actively cruising, the 
vessels passing from point to point with orders to make a general ren- 
dezvous at Prince Rupert’s Bay. It made several captures of privateers, 
the “ United States” capturing “ L’ Amour de la Patrie,” 6, with eighty 
men, and “ Le Tartuffe,” 8, with sixty men ; “ Le Jaloux,” 14, seventy 
men, and “ Le Bonaparte.” 

In the capture of “L’Amour de la Patrie” the breeze was fresh 
and the chase a long and exciting one. At length, finding he was 
being overhauled, the French captain attempted to gain to windward 
by making short tacks under the guns of the frigate, when a well- 
directed shot went through the privateer, which began to fill rapidly. 
Barry, seeing this condition of affairs, hove his ship to, and sent his 
boats in charge of Decatur, his first lieutenant, to rescue the crew. 
The boat in which Decatur was was the first to reach the privateer, 
and, fearing in the rush his boat would be swamped, he told the 
Frenchmen to jump into the water and they would be picked up. 
They did so, and all were saved. Decatur pulled out the captain, 
who, brushing the salt water out of his eyes, expressed his surprise 


at being fired into by a vessel flying the stars and stripes, and said, 
“T did not know the United States were at war with the French re- 
public.” “ No, sir,” replied Decatur, “but you knew that the French 
republic was at war with the United States; that you were taking 
our merchant vessels every day and crowding our countrymen into 


prison at Basseterre to die like sheep.’ ” 


On leaving the coast for her station off ‘the Windward Islands the 
“United States” came near having an encounter with an English 
frigate. Each vessel had shown French colors, had cleared for action, 
and was on the point of firing when the mistake was discovered. In 
consequence of this affair a set of private signals was adopted, by 
which English and American men-of-war could distinguish each other. 

After our differences with France were accommodated, Barry re- 
tained the command of the frigate “‘ United States” from July, 1798, 
until she was laid up in ordinary at Washington, April, 1801, soon 
after the inauguration of Thomas Jefferson as President of the United 
States, where she remained until February, 1809, when she was taken 
to Norfolk, repaired and refitted, and sailed thence on a cruise May 10, 
1810, having been over nine years “ in ordinary.” 

Several of the officers and midshipmen who went out with Com- 
modore Barry in the frigate “ United States” attained distinction in 
the service, viz., Lieutenants (afterwards Commodores) Barron and 
Charles Stewart, the latter living to be the senior flag-officer, and later 
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the senior rear-admiral on the retired list before the grades of admiral 
and vice-admiral were created. Stephen Decatur (subsequently the 
commodore) and Richard Somers, who acquired such fame before 
Tripoli, in Preble’s squadron; also Jacob Jones and William M. 
Crane, who earned distinction in the war of 1812-14, and subsequently 
rose to the rank of commodore, from having commanded a squadron 
and as chief of a bureau. In 1876 I saw an interesting water-color 
drawing of the frigate “ United States” when commanded by Com- 
modore John Barry, which represents her draped in the flags of all na- 
tions, duly numbered and indexed in the surrounding border. Many 
of these flags are now obsolete. The “ United States” is represented 
as wearing an American ensign of fifteen stars and fifteen stripes at the 
stern, and has a blue jack with fifteen white stars at the bowsprit end ; 
a white jack with fifteen red stars at the fore, and a red jack with fifteen 
blue stars at the mizzen-mast head. At the main-mast head, but under 
the coach-whip pennant, is displayed a flag with a white field, bearing 
the arms of the United States, evidently representing the supposed 
standard of the United States. This interesting drawing was painted 
by Midshipman Thomas Harvey, a son of Captain Patrick Hayes, by 
whom it was presented to Commodore (afterwards Rear-Admiral) 
George C. Read, July 4, 1852. In 1876 it was in the possession of 
William C. Parsons, the mail messenger of League Island Navy-Yard, 
by whom it was much valued. On the back, in the autograph of Cap- 
tain Hayes, is written, “Six éopies for Captain Patrick Hayes.” 
Commodore Barry was retained at the head of the navy under the 
Peace Establishment Act of 1801,% which authorized nine captains, 
thirty-six lieutenants, and one hundred and fifty midshipmen, and oc- 
cupied that station to the close of his useful life. He was an original 
member of the State Society of the Cincinnati. He was also made a 
member of the Charitable Captains of Ships Club in 1769, which was in- 
stituted July 4, 1765, and incorporated in 1770, as the Society for the 
Relief of Poor, Aged, and Infirm Masters of Ships, and their Widows 
and Children, and which still exists, and was elected a member of the 
party of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in 1779. For several years 
after the Revolution he occupied a house No. 151 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, making his country-seat at Strawberry Hill. In 1800 
he removed to No. 71 South Sixth Street ; in 1801, to No. 150 Chest- 


19In 1805 the navy list was increased to ten captains, eight master-command- 
ants, seventy-three commissioned lieutenants, nine acting lieutenants, and one 
hundred and thirty-three midshipmen. In 1806 it was provided that the officers 
should not exceed thirteen captains, nine master-commandants, seventy-two lieu- 
tenants, and one hundred and fifty midshipmen, and that the whole number of able 
seamen shall not exceed nine hundred and twenty-five, ‘‘ but for vessels in actual 
service, the President might appoint as many surgeons, surgeons’ mates, sailing- 
masters, chaplains, pursers, boatswains, gunners, sailmakers, and carpenters as 
might, in his opinion, be necessary and proper.”’ 
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nut Street ; in 1802, to No. 126 Spruce Street, and finally, in 1803, to 
No. 186 Chestnut Street, where he died. ” 

His death, at the comparatively early age of fifty-eight, resulted from 
an asthmatic affection, with which he had been afflicted for many years. 
He is described as above the ordinary stature, and of a graceful and 
commanding person, expressing in his strongly-marked countenance the 
qualities of his mind and the virtues of his heart.” All authorities 
agree that he was six feet four inches in height, and of magnificent 
physique, and his uniform, in the possession of Mrs. Leiper, confirms 
the general report. His private life was as estimable as his public 
career was brilliant. In his domestic relations he was ingenuous, frank, 
and affectionate. In his intercourse with mankind his deportment pro- 
cured an extensive circle of friends. Deeply impressed with religion, 
he exacted an observance of its ceremonies and duties on board of his 
ship, as well as in the retirement of his private life. His lofty feelings 
of honor secured the confidence of the most illustrious men of the 
nation, and gave him an extensive influence in the various spheres in 
which his active life required him to move. The regard and admira- 
tion of General Washington, which he possessed in an eminent degree, 
were among the enviable fruits of his patriotic career. His public 
services were not limited by any customary rule of professional duty, 
but without regard to expense, danger, or labor, his devotion to his 
country kept him constantly engaged in disinterested acts of public 
utility.” 

Mrs. Barry became a convert to the religion of her husband two 
years after their marriage, and was baptized in St. Joseph’s Chapel, 
Philadelphia, July 21, 1779. After her husband’s death she removed 
to a house on the south side of Chestnut Street, between Eighth and 
Ninth, where she continued to reside until her death; November 13, 
1831, having survived her gallant husband, whom she married after 
his greatest Revolutionary successes,* nearly twenty-eight years. She 
had no issue by him, and was buried beside him @n St. Mary’s Cem- 
etery. A representation of the tombstone or monument, as it existed 
prior to 1876, is given in Lossing’s “ Pictorial Field-Book of the War 
of 1812-14.” 

In 1876 a marble fountain was erected in Fairmount Park by the 
Catholic societies, representing Moses striking the rock; and Com- 
modore Barry’s statue is one of the four figures surrounding that of 
Moses. 

20 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, vol. iv. No. 4, p. 490. 

1 Encyclopedia Americana, Philadelphia, 1836. Article ‘‘ John Barry.” 

2 National Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Americans, vol. ii. Illustrated 
with a portrait of Barry by Gilbert Stuart. 

% Barry’s first wife, Mary, died February 9, 1771, aged twenty-nine years and 
ten months, and was buried in St. Mary’s Cemetery ; and on the 7th of July, 1777, 


Miss Sarah Austen became his second wife. 
Vou. XII.—No. 5. 37 
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Whoever entered the cemetery around St. Mary’s Church, in Phila- 
delphia, in our centennial year (1876), known a century before among 
Catholics as “ ye new chapel,” would have found under its shadow a 
long, time-worn, tabular monument erected over the grave of John 
Barry, bearing the following inscription, which was so weather-worn 
that it could barely be deciphered : 


‘‘ Let the patriot, the soldier, and Christian who visit these mansions of the 
dead view this monument with respect. Beneath it are deposited the remains of 
John Barry. He was born in the County Wexford, in Ireland, but America was 
the object of his patriotism and the aim of his usefulness and honor. In the Revo- 
lutionary war, which established the independence of the United States, he bore the 
commission of a captain in the infant navy, and was afterwards its commander-in- 
chief. He fought often, and once bled in the cause of freedom, but his love of war 
did not lessen in him the power of the virtues which adorn private life. He was 
gentle, kind, just, and charitable, and not less beloved by his family and friends 
than by his grateful country. In the full belief in the doctrines of the gospel, he 
calmly resigned his soul in the arms of his Redeemer on the 13th September, 1803. 
His affectionate widow hath caused this marble to be erected to perpetuate his name 
when the hearts of his fellow-citizens have ceased to be the living record of his public 


and private virtues.” 


Attention having been called to the dilapidated condition of the 
stone and memorial in the centennial year by the J. C. B. U. Journal, 
a sufficient subscription was raised among the members of the St. 
Mary’s congregation to rebuild the monument and re-engrave the epi- 
taph substantially as it was originally, a few changes being made by 
the Rev. M. F. Martin. The new monument was dedicated July 4, 
1876. 

In his will, Commodore Barry gave “his negro man James and 
mulatto woman Jude” to his wife Sarah during her widowhood or 
natural life. At her marriage or death they were to be free, and they 
were to be paid an annuity of twenty pounds a year for their support 
during life. At their death the sum from which the annuity was 
raised was bequeatped to St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church for the 
poor school. 

He also left in his will “his silver-hilted sword, as a token of his 
esteem,” to his brother-in-law, William Kean, which was probably the 
sword usually worn by him in service; and his “ gold-hilted sword” 
he bequeathed to his wife’s kinsman, Commodore Richard Dale, which 
was the sword bestowed by Louis XVI. on John Paul Jones in recog- 
nition of his services to that monarch, and which has now found a 
permanent resting-place with the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

The author of the biographical sketch in the Portfolio, in summing 
up the character of Commodore Barry, says,— 

‘¢ Thus closed the life of one of the first of patriots and the best of men. He 


was eminently qualified for the important stations which he filled. He possessed 
courage without rashness, a constancy of spirit which could not be subdued, a sound 
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and intuitive judgment, a promptitude of decision equal to the most trying emer- 
gencies, a consummate skill, a generosity of soul which tempered the sterner quali- 
ties of the hero and recommended him to the esteem of all, a humanity of feeling 
which made him no less attentive to the comfort and happiness of those whom the 
fortune of war threw into his power than he had been ambitious to conquer them. 
Having spent the greater part of a long life upon the ocean, he had seen every pos- 
sible variety of service; he knew how to sympathize, therefore, with those who were 
subjected to his command. To this it was owing that, though a rigid disciplinarian, 
he always conciliated the attachment of his sailors. It is worthy of remark that no 
person who had sailed with him, as seaman, officer, or passenger, has ever been 
heard to speak of him but with the most respectful gratitude; and, in regard to 
his seamen especially, with all the extravagance of eulogy. He never found any 
difficulty in making up a crew, and desertion from his ship was unknown. 

‘‘Tn the various relations of private life he was no less unexceptionable. Asa 
citizen, he was exemplary; as a friend, sincere; as a husband, tender and affection- 
ate. The affability and frankness of his deportment ingratiated him with all who 
enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance ; there was a native humor in his character 
which gave it a peculiar interest. His mansion was ever the residence of hospital- 
ity. Jealous of his own honor, he was never known to injure designedly the feel- 
ings of any one; and, though possessed of a quickness of sensibility to the appear- 
ance of offense or impropriety, he never failed to express his regret and make 
atonement for injuries prompted by an excess of feeling. He was just, charitable, 
and without disguise. As he was educated to the habits of religion, so he culti- 
vated them through life; he enforced a strict observance of divine worship on board 
his ship, and scrupulously attended to the moral deportment of his crew; he had 
himself experienced the comforts of religion, and he died in its faith.’’ 


Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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THE FRENCH ARMY? 


[Translated from the French for Taz Unitep Srrvicr, by Major Writtiam H. 
PowEL., United States Army. ] 


HENCEFORTH the army is the nation. It is to us to-day what it will 
be in the course of time to our children, seeing that, since the passage 
of the contemporaneous law, at a given time, that in the event of 
danger to the country, all citizens, between. twenty and forty years of 
age, excepting the feeble and the infirm, are liable to be called upon 
to defend the French soil. 

At the time of the last war a similar law was enacted, but we had 
nothing prepared to put it in force. The brave people, only, gave 
themselves ; the others—I have no name for them—expatriated them- 
selves, hid, or simply ambushed in some sub-prefecture like Monsieur 
X., or stowed themselves away in an ambulance like Monsieur Z.- 
After the declaration of peace,—and what a peace?—the Prussians in 
rear, the commune before us,—a minister of war who was sadly beaten 
at Metz, General de Cissey, would have hunted them up, or at least 
dishonored all those who had thus avoided the military law during the 
war. Monsieur Thiers opposed this on the pretext that it would 
involve too many. Why, then, in the place of Colonel Ramollot, an 
old officer, who has no other fault than that of being profoundly 
abstracted with military customs, have they not created the fac-similes 
of Monsieur de Vestoncourt and of Jean Crapouille, the noble wire- 


1JIn taking the pen to write an account of our army I am seized with a fear. 
Our army is a glorious blessing, but it is not yet relieved of its evils; in my opinion, 
owing to excessive praise, it is liable to fall back into that idiotic state which fol- 
lowed Sébastopol and Solferino, when we declared our soldiers the first in the world, 
little dreaming that the apathy and the indolence caused thereby would descend to 
the lowest rank of the victorious of old; on the other hand I find that it is not 
very convenient to tell such wonderful stories as those which caused Colonel Ra- 
mollot and his ‘‘ Sgrondedieux’’ to hunt the editors. One does not comprehend that 
we have been expressly, abominably vain, and that to deride our officers is degrad- 
ing and debasing to us. Between the solemn heroization and beastly expressions of 
laudation and sickly praises, and the silliness of simpletons, there is certainly some 
proper tone in which to speak of our young army ; it is evidently a little stiff, but 
is not lacking in harmony. 

I have endeavored to seek the truth. I hope the reader will pardon this short 
note.—JULES RICHARD. 
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pullers and villains of 1870 and 1871? It is that a people as spirituelle 
as the French boast only of the men who endure the pain, and disdain 
cowards and traitors. 

To-day, then, no one can escape to Belgium, or enroll himself in a 
volunteer corps which he could get away from the next day. Each 
man is entered in a regiment, where he has his place defined, where 
they await him, where they see for themselves that he is all right. He 
is then assigned as follows: 

The men from twenty-one to twenty-five years, to the control of the 
active army; those from twenty-six to twenty-nine, to the control of 
the reserves of the active army; those from thirty to thirty-five years, 
to the control of the territoria! army ; those from thirty-six to forty, to 
the control of the reserves of the territorial army. 

Each man has his descriptive-list prepared. The day that the 
country has need of him, a handbill notifies him, he goes to the recruit- 
ing bureau or the gendarmerie for his descriptive-list. His route is 
marked on it, and he is sent to the railroad. There the commandant 
at the station classes him, places him in a detachment, sends him on to 
another station, where he is received by the sub-officers of his corps. 
They conduct him to the supply departments, and in three days he is 
ready to march. He is mobilized, he is a soldier, he is clothed, armed, 
provided with ammunition and campaign rations. 

The gendarmerie, since the council of war has made it their busi- 
ness to look after deserters, has had few ; there will be less; there have 
always been some. But desertion is destined to disappear from the 
armies of all the world. It is in some way condemning itself to an 
eternal exile, to which nothing in the world could have lent such assist- 
ance as that which our neighbors have done. In the times that a rich 
man could, by means of his money, elect to go to the regiment, the poor 
fellow without a sou, who hid himself or had to go to the devil, was 
excusable to a certain degree. 

This is the reason, no doubt, that wars are not more frequent, and 
why they have become less protracted. 

In taking at one time all the able men of a country, war suspends 
all the activities of life. It arrests projected marriages, and prevents 
the forming of establishments which follow as a consequence; work- 
men become immobile, the fires of the manufactories die out, and com- 
merce languishes. The nation has but one idea, it is united in a single 
sentiment, and that is, to whip the enemy, return with victory, and 
establish peace. 

* The present army is not that of the king which serves to cham- 
pion France; it is France herself, who fights for her honor and her 
interests, 

See now why it is silly and beastly to boast of the army. The 
army is that portion of us the youngest, the most lively, the most 
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ardent, the best of the: nation; it is the most precious blood of the 
country. 


THE NEW ARMY. 


We will omit all the proceedings which took place during three 
years of pleading between the old and the new army. 

It is certain that the well-formed, well-trained, and well-instructed 
soldiers are better than the young men who are gathered together in 
haste. This is indisputable. To procure himself an easy popularity, 
a general officer, with little regard for truth or reason, has asserted that 
the soldiers of Metz were not as valiant as those of to-day. One laughs 
in his face. The soldier is in all of his prime at twenty-four years of 
age, the time when he actually quits the service; and any good patriot 
who is such a man, when he is by his fireside and is called to go to 
war, will be much less excited than he who has never been with a 
regiment. 

But these exceptions admitted, it is necessary fo prove that, if indi- 
vidually the soldier is seen less frequently than before, the regiment, the 
assemblage of soldiers, is more frequently seen. 

Our finest war regiments, those which have gone to the army of 
the Orient, number twenty-four hundred men in the ranks. ‘The little 
effort required to complete these and raise them to their proper stand- 
ard is inexpressible. A law was enacted in 1855, the law of exonera- 
tion, to keep the old soldiers in the ranks; but they had a task to 
procure, a few at a time, all those ardent, warm, and adventurous 
spirits which comprised the army about the walls of Sébastopol. 
When, four years later, the Italian war was inaugurated, the men of 
the reserve did not arrive at the grand army in the field until after the 
preliminaries of peace took place, and I do not hesitate to assert that 
the lack of enthusiasm displayed by them weighed enormously with 
Napoleon III. in the rapidity with which he unexpectedly decided for 
peace. 

There is not an official report or book of military history which tells 
the whole truth of these wars. It is always superb, every one has done 
well, some are covered with glory ; a short time passes, the contem- 
poraries disappear, leaving memoirs from which it is difficult to extract 
the facts. ‘The truth of the Italian campaign, of that campaign so 
popular that the Faubourg Saint Antoine itself applauded Napoleon 
III., who had declared it,—the truth is, that the reserves carried demor- 
alization under the soles of their shoes. 

This was the secret sore of our old regiments. Recruitment 
reposing on the absolute principle of a definite liberation, every man 
believed himself free as soon as he was placed under the control of the 
reserves ; then when he was called out he thought himself wronged. 

Now, on the contrary, the presence of the citizen in the regiment is 
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the exception. A regiment of twelve hundred men receives four 
thousand reserves, and the reservist knows that he belongs to the 
country, to the law; that he cannot get out of it. 

When the people, little by little, become accustomed to it, and when 
they shall have reflected upon it, there will be a modification of their 
views on all sides. Up to the present time they have not seen aught 
of the benefit of the new system of recruiting other than the twenty- 
eight days of grand manceuvres. When the country shall have occa- 
sion to require a prompt mobilization one will be better able to judge, 


and I believe that this matter will be of serious benefit to the sore- 


heads. 

The regiment thus formed will not, at first, present the solidity of 
the voltigeurs of the ex-guard who marched under fire at Magenta in 
close column of divisions doubled on the centre, aligned as if by a 
cord. These citizen-soldiers, suddenly attached to the colors, though 
at first disconcerted, will remain; for they will consider that the re- 
serves are from the same region, that the men of the same village will 
be in the same regiment, that they will have to conduct themselves 
well under the penalty of being dishonored. And then, it is not so 
hard to do one’s dtity when all are obliged to do the same. Public 
opinion, danger to the country, the necessity of subduing the enemy, 
the general purpose are the great elements whose influence is not to be 
contested. Alone, they would be insufficient; but added to a perfect 
organization, slowly and maturely prepared, they will prove the ele- 
ments of success, or it would be well to give up beforehand to sheer 
force. 

The army of numbers has replaced the armies of the élite. They 
have gone, never to return. Thus, henceforth, the élite is in the officers, 
the numbers in the soldiers; and, unless our legislators be thoroughly 
deceived, it becomes necessary to have confidence. 

A colonel who has been to war, who has fought long and well, 
and who has seen foreign armies, said to me, “The worst that our 
army has to contend with are the deputies and the ministers of war.” 

And he explained himself as follows, which is in no way subversive 
of discipline: “‘ We change our ministers of war very often, and the 
deputies often change our system. A minister has not the time (during 
his term) to do good, and to prevent the deputies from doing harm.” 

And, as proof of this, here is a list, since 1871, of— 


THE MINISTERS OF WAR. 


From June 5, 1871, to May 29, 1873, General Courtot de Cissey. 

From May 29, 1873, to May 22, 1874, General du Barail. 

From May 22, 1874, to August 15, 1876, General Courtot de Cissey (second time). 

From August 15, 1876, to November 23, 1877, General Berthaut. 

From November 23, 1877, to December 13, 1877, General Grimaudet de Roche- 
bouet. 
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From December 18, 1877, to January 18, 1879, General Borel. 

From January 18, 1879, to December 28, 1879, General Gresley. 

From December 28, 1879, to November 14, 1881, General Farre. 

From November 14, 1881, to January 80, 1882, General Campenon. 
From January 30, 1882, to January 31, 1883, General Billot. 

From January 31, 1883, to October 10, 1883, General Thibaudin. 

From October 10, 1883, to ——-——, General Campenon (second time). 


When our little children become old enough to understand our 
history, and read therein the change of our minister of war a dozen 
times between 1871 and 1884, thus assisting in impairing our army, 
they will wonder if their grandfathers were not a little crack-brained. 
There is some truth in the appreciation that our little ones are making 
fun of us; but it is not to insinuate this discourteous remark that I 
have copied the list of our ministers of war; it is simply to say to you 
that the sentiments of honor and of discipline, the traditions of the good 
and the beautiful, are so cherished in the army that it has to offer re- 
sistance here to its greatest known dissolvent,—the lack of unity and 
permanency in the command of it. 

To what do we owe the phenomenon which astonishes all foreign 
nations? 

To THE FLAG! 

The flag is brought from the colonel’s quarters. 

. Present, arms ! 

It is the flag! It is the flag which, on its folds of silk, fringed 
with gold, recalls a century of glory. 

An agitation is produced along the whole line of the regiment! 
Beyond, the crowd becomes excited! It is the flag! it is the history 
of the army! it is the honor of France! 

A soldier—General Bonaparte, on becoming emperor—said that his 
eagles were the inheritors of the flag of the republic, the banners of 
Henry IV. and of St. Louis, and of those of Saint Denis. In effect, 
that when a flag passed him, it was all the victories of France, all the 
glorious works of our fathers which passed before him. 

That is the reason that there has not been a single defeat inscribed 
on the two hundred and eighty-three flags and standards of our armies 
of the land and sea. 

And here one may read the names of one hundred and sixty-six 
victories or glorious works : 


1792. Jemmapes, Valmy. 

1793. Hondschoote, Watigmés, Mayence, Wissembourg. 

1794. Kaiserslautern, Col de Tende, Fleurus, Manheim, Niméque, Miaestricht, 
Aldenhoven. 

1794-1795. Conquest of Holland. 

1795. The Wahal, Loano, passage of the Rhine, Luxembourg. 

1796. Ettlingen, Castiglione, Lodi, Arcole, Biberach, Mantua, Lonato, Monte- 
notte, Kehl. 

1797. La Favorite, Verona, Rivoli, Neuwied, passage of the Tyrol. 
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1798. Sediman, the Pyramids. 

1799. Aboukir, Alkmaer, St. Gothard, Zurich, Mount Tabor, Turin. 

1800. Feldkirch, Moerkirch, Mimmingen, Hohenlinden, Génes, Marengo, 
Valeggio, Héliopolis, Engen, Stokach. 

1801. Passage of the Adige. 

1802. Saint Domingo. 

1805. Ulm, Elchingen, Caldiero, Austerlitz. 

1806. Auerstadt, Jena. 

1807. Stralsund, Friedland, Eylau. 

1808. Tudela, Burgos, Rio-Seco. 

1809. Raab, Gratz, Essling, Wagram, Medeiein, Saragossa, Oporto, Santan- 
der, Alba de Tormes, La Corogne, Ocafia, Ratisbonne, Eckmithl, Almonacid, 
Gironne, passage of the Danube. 

1810, Ciudad-Rodrigo, Lerida, Villafranca. 

1811. Albufera, Fuentés de Ofioro, Sagonte, Montserra, Taragone. 

1812. Valence, Polotsk, Wolkowisk, Smolensk, Villadegio, Moscow, Maloga- 
roslowitz, Krasnoi, Bérézina. 

1813. Vachau, Goldberg, Ribas, Heilsberg, Hanau, Kalisch, Lutzen, Bautzen, 
Dresden, Leipzig. 

1814. Magdebourg, Molino del Rey, Rosnay, Champaubert, Arcis-sur-Aube, 
Vauchamps, Montmarail, Lyons, Toulouse. 

1815. Fleurus, defense of the Jura. 

1823. Mataro, 

1828. Chateau de Morée. 

1830. Algiers, Blidah. 

1832. Antwerp. 

1837. Constantine. 

1838. Vera Cruz. 

1840. Mouzaia. 

1841. Sidi Tahia, Biskara. 

1842. Milianah, Beni-Mered, Fatahua (Tahiti), Taguin. 

1844. Les Chotts, Isly, Mogador. 

1845. L’Aures, Temda, Brezina, Sidi-Brahim. 

1849. Zaatcha. 

1854. Bomarsund, Balaklava, Sébastopol, Podor (Sénégal). 

1855. Sébastopol, Kanghil. 

1857. Kabylie. 

1859. Montebello, Turbigo, Magenta, Palestro, Melegnano, Solferino, Saigon 
(Cochin China). 

1860. Palikao, forts of Pei-Ho. 

1861. Ki-Hoha (Cochin China). 

1862. Aculcingo. 

1863. San Lorenza, Puebla, Camerone, San Playbo del Monte. 

1864. Matehuatlo. 


Some of these names are repeated as many as fifty times in golden 
letters by the side of these words, Honneur et Patrie! on the colors of 
our regiments; and our soldiers of the young army of the obligatory 
service are sufficiently able to be entrusted by their ancestors, who have 
fought under the republic, under the empire, or under the monarchy, 
seeing that it was always for the honor of that grand country that a 
generous blood has been shed. 

Nearly all of our campaigns have been laid under contribution to 
furnish that heroic list. And if those who have been charged with 
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the making of that list have forgotten the siege of Rome (1849) and 
have not considered that a combat, that of Mataro, in the war with 
Spain, of 1823, it is convenient to attribute their parsimony, in that 
case, to their perplexity in finding themselves in the face of a past so 
well filled. : 

Whatever is said on the flag speaks of our soldiers and our officers, 

In the French army, since 1791, all the officers have gained their 
lace by their work, their courage, their talents, and their services. 

It is an army of parvenues. This is here the occasion to render-to 
that designation of parvenu all the justice that it merits. 

They are the parvenues who have made in France equality as it 
should be to produce good results. Equality at the outset,—selection, 
as fast as a man elevates himself sufficiently to take a larger part of 
responsibility and direction. 

An intelligent king, he whom we had at one time, and who had 
with much trouble regained his throne, King Louis X VIIL., passing 
in review the young students of the School of St. Cyr, said to them,— 

“ All of you have the marshal’s baton in your cartridge-boxes ; it is 
for you to take it out.” 

And this prince had reason. The baton is nothing but a piece of 
wood, some centimetres of velvet and fifty grammes of gilded copper ; 
but to gain it and know how to use it, that is the difficulty. 

Heretofore in our army all the simple soldiers had the marshal’s 
baton in their cartridge-boxes. Now it is no longer sufficient for the 
soldier to be brave, intelligent, and enthusiastic in his profession ; he 
must be instructed. The epaulette of a sub-lieutenant is gained in time 
of peace by written compositions and oral examinations, like the bach- 
elor’s diploma; but in time of war this will be absurd, inasmuch as the 
law permits nominations in time of war without examination, and for 
actions of bravery. However, as war will be henceforth the exception, 
and a very rare exception, it would appear that our army would end 
in anchylosing and bureaucratizing itself. 


THE HISTORY OF A SOLDIER WHO COULD NOT READ. 


On the 11th of March, 1842, Sergeant Blandan, of the Twenty- 
sixth Regiment of the line, in command of a detachment of twenty-six 
men, was sent from Mered to escort the mail to Bouffarick, when he 
was attacked by three hundred Arabs under the chief Ben-Salem. 
A deadly combat at once took place. Blandan having received two 
wounds at the commencement of the affair, it excited his comrades,— 
all young soldiers,—and receiving a third shot, fell, crying out, 
“ Courage, comrades, defend it to the death!” The struggle continued 
with rage and frenzy until but five men were left; seven were dead, 
the others grievously wounded ; the cartridges had all been fired, when 
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suddenly there arrived upon the scene, at a triple gallop, the Chasseurs 
d’ Afrique. The noise of the fusilade had attracted them at Bouffa- 
rick while they were grooming. Without waiting to saddle their 
horses, they mounted, armed only with their sabres, hastened to the 
scene, and put the Arabs to flight. 

A monument—which still exists—was raised by subscription, and 
placed on the spot where the combat took place, to the memory of the 
soldiers who were killed there. 

When the colonel—since Marshal Forey—took command of the 
Twenty-sixth there was only one of the soldiers remaining who had 
fought at Benimered, the fusileer Michel, who had been decorated. 
As Michel was about to be discharged, Colonel Forey, who desired to 
keep him in the regiment, to serve for an example to the young sol- 
diers as a hero of Benimered, appointed him a corporal, although he 
could neither read nor write,—he served the masons (hod-carrier) 
before he joined the service,—and promised him the epaulette if he 
would study and improve himself. The officers from St. Cyr applied 
themselves with much zeal to his education, and Michel, polished and 
improved, became an officer,—an officer of the Twenty-sixth. His 
comrades adored him; he was always held up asa model. I do not 
know for what reason, when the advancements necessitated by the or- 
ganizations for the war of the Orient called him to the grade of cap- 
tain, he was sent to another regiment. But it was a mistake. He 
should have remained in the Twenty-sixth until his retirement. 

Captain Michel and his history are known throughout the French 
army, and I do not know which to admire most, the conduct of Sergeant 
Blandan or the good spirit which protected the fortune of Michel. 

Officers coming from this class are in no degree rare. Many of 
the young soldiers entering unlettered into the army have become— 
thanks to the regimental schools—very good officers. There is no 
doubt that they are able to offer excellent advantages for the instruction 
of the young soldiers by means of the officers from St. Cyr and the 
Polytechnic School. 

In 1841, during the construction of the fortifications of Paris, the 
officers of the engineers employed on the left bank of the Seine noticed 
among their civil workmen a little terrace-maker about six years old, 
who worked with rare intelligence and much spirit. They employed 
him at more difficult labor, and he always mounted above the task 
they imposed on him. In view of these facts, the officers sent him to 
the chief as a designer. He took so well to the plan that a captain 
conceived the idea of giving him lessons in mathematics. He applied 
himself to all that they assigned him. Then it was to what perfection 
in his instruction they might advance this little terrace-maker. One 
taught him Latin, the other history, this one literature, that one physics, 
and so well did he study that in a little more than two years after this 
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he entered St. Cyr. It is true, with very mediocre rank. The minis- 
ter of war associated himself in the good work with the engineer officers. 
The young fellow received his entire outfit free. He, however, distin- 
guished himself by graduating number two in his class. Admitted 
from this to the staff-school, where he conducted himself well, and in 
the aristocratic corps to which he was finally assigned he became so 
prominent by his conduct and intelligence that Marshal Pélissier—a 
difficulty among difficulties—chose him for an aide-de-camp. The 
little commandant died in 1862, at the age of thirty-seven years, other- 
wise he would have been a general. He was nominated a superior 
officer when he was thirty-four years old. 

I could multiply indefinitely these histories. Are they absolutely 
effacing the remembrance of those particularly rapid advancements 
prematurely or unjustly made to favorites? I believe not. The good 
is the rule, the bad only the exception; for under all the régimes the 
same as the republican, bad customs have too much influence with the 
administration in advancements. f 

It is said that this is not the case in the German army. That is 
possible ; but the German army admitted, not very long ago, the rich 
bourgeois to the grade of officers. It has not been so long since the 
Jews were rigorously pursued. In these conditions an aristocracy 
maintains itself only by an unheard of severity for itself. Moreover, in 
Germany, in the civil service, all the nobles, all the functionaries have 
been officers, and the acceptance of the voluntary resignation of those 
rich and incapable country squires necessitates this before an implac- 
able selection stops them in their career. With us the army is a 
democracy. The greater number of the officers have no other fortune 
than their commissions. Save in some rare cases, the officer waits for 
his retirement, deeming that the best he can obtain. There is no use, 
then, in comparing Germany to France. The two countries have very 
different customs. 

Still, who knows? Is it that with the victory and the abuse of the 
military power the German army could keep itself as corrupt as it 
was? Then the Prussian army had but one idea,—revenge for Jena! 


(To be continued. ) 


Notre or TRaNsLAToR.—The next part will embrace the organization of the 
present French army under the new law. 
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CHAPTER XV. (Continued). 









Mrs. REVERE stood aghast. “I don’t think you ought to be so 
affected by merely hearing of the punishment of this man, who is 
nothing to you, and who, besides, richly deserves the worst that can 
come to him. I am afraid you are decidedly over-sensitive.” _ 

“Yes,” answered Bonny, mechanically. “ Yes, that is it, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Not that he will be hanged,” went on Mrs. Revere, with some 
querulousness in her tone; “no such good luck! But he will be court- 
martialed, and imprisoned for ever and ever so long, at hard labor, 
with maybe a ball and chain on his leg. It will be, practically speak- 
ing, the end of his life, and then—all the better for Francisca Suarez.” 

“Better for Francisca, yes,” echoed the girl; “yet what a disgrace 
—what a bitter, terrible disgrace for the man, and—for any one who 
cares for him.” 

“He has brought it all on himself, and—why should you care?” 
Mrs. Revere said, wheeling suddenly upon her, with a veiled and only 
half-allowed suspicion looking from her eyes. 

Bonny gave back the look firmly, if a little fearfully, but she did 
not answer. “TI feel a good deal upset,” she said. “I think, if you 
will excuse me, I will go up to my room for a while.” She went; and 
in the course of an hour returned to Mrs. Revere, who now sat with 
her embroidery in the cheerful parlor. She did not at once enter the 
room, but stood hesitating, with something like embarrassment pushing 
the portiére aside. “I scarcely know how to tell you what I want to 
say, Mrs. Revere,” she nervously began. “It is only because I am so 
far from well that I need do or say it so suddenly and unexpectedly. 
But I have realized thoroughly this morning that I am no longer fit to 
be a visitor. I am nervous and wretched, making myself disagreeable 
to everybody, and if I must be ill, let me be ill at home. So I have 
written to my mother to tell her I wish to go directly back to New 
York.” 

“Surely, my dear girl, not immediately? This is too sudden. I 
don’t think I can consent.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Revere, immediately. It is better. It is really the 
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only thing for me todo. After all, the lovely climate of Florida has 
not benefited me. You have been very kind, and have done every- 
thing to make me happy, but now I need my home.” - She came for- 
ward and stood in the centre of the room. She could not lift her eyes 
for the tears that rose behind their lashes, and Mrs. Revere gazed at 
her, half remorseful, and wholly dismayed, seeing how really ill and 
miserable the girl appeared. 

“Tell me,” she said, rising and crossing the room to take Bonny’s 
hot, unresisting hand, “has anything happened here to make you 
change your plans?” 

“JT want my home,” Bonny responded, with an effort. “There are 
things I need very much to do there.” Then putting out her hand, 
with a mute sign that she could say no more, she turned away quickly, 
and almost ran out of the room. 

Mrs. Revere remained looking after her, having taken one step 
towards following, and then checking herself instantly. “ It is either 
Sidney,” she said at length, half aloud, “or else there was some truth 
in that dreadful anonymous letter. How that could be I cannot im- 
agine, but I can think of nothing beside, and then, how she has changed 
in appearance and manner in these last few weeks! At all events, there 
is something queer, and whatever it is, sooner or later I am determined 
to find out !” 

She felt thoroughly uncomfortable and vaguely guilty, as well as 
decidedly vexed, while she tried to settle down quietly at her em- 
broidery again. This visit of Bonny Duane’s had begun so well. She 
had been so proud of the beautiful guest, whose bright presence in her 
house had drawn into it the very court she so greatly coveted ; yet now 
everything was strangely, unaccountably, but perceptibly altered. It 
was like an April day, all sunshine and blue sky one moment, and the 
next, before one could realize the change, the sky overclouded and the 
rain coming pelting down. The arrival of the anonymous letter had 
been, at least in her own mind, the first “little rift within the lute,” 
and now by degrees, whose connection she could not trace or under- 
stand, the “ music” was becoming finally “ mute.” She could believe 
no wrong of Bonny, and yet since that letter had driven in the entering 
wedge, strange thoughts would stray unbidden into her mind. Why 
had the girl been so perturbed at the mention of Dane’s desertion and 
recapture? Could it be that her interest in Francisca was intense 
enough to account for it all, or was it indeed, as she had hinted, sheer 
nervousness and weakness of body which had caused her excitement? 
It might be either, or both, and truly it seemed madness to believe 
otherwise of a girl like Bonny Duane. Besides, even had she desired 
it ever so insanely, how little time had she been given to herself in 
which the cultivation of an acquaintance with a soldier would have 
been possible! Really, such fancies were not to be harbored; and 
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yet—there was always that “and yet” to insert its venom like a ser- 
pent’s sting! At any rate, if Bonny were actually going to be ill it 
would be better for her to return home as soon as practicable, Mrs. 
Revere felt, although she could not help remembering even then how 
much credit would be due to one who successfully nursed Judge 
Duane’s daughter through a siege of illness. She could imagine her- 
self, pale with watching, disclaiming the thanks which the grateful 
parents showered upon her for her devotion to their darling; and 
again, at some future time, as the recipient of adoring attentions from 
the family at their beautiful home in New York. It would all be very 
nice; but then, perhaps, Miss Duane might not possess enough sense 
of gratitude to revive properly beneath her ministrations, or it was 
possible there might be something in the scandalous gossip, and in 
either case things would not be so agreeable for Mrs. Revere. 

No, it was better under the disappointing circumstances that the 
young guest should not be too urgently pressed to remain as long as 
originally intended; yet she must not by any means be allowed to 
depart with the suddenness she had proposed, thus creating gossip 
beyond what perhaps already had been started. That would never 
do, and she was determined to prevent it. Arriving hastily at a de- 
cision, which she perfected in the interval between starting up-stairs 
and being admitted at Bonny’s door, she gently sued to be received at 
the latter. There was a pause of two er three seconds before her knock 
was answered, and then a somewhat subdued voice called “‘ Come in.” 

Bonny sat by a smal] writing-table near the window, and Mrs, 
Revere’s keen eyes immediately descried thereon an open letter. 

“Tt is the one she has been writing home,” she thought. “Oh, if 
only I might have a peep at it!” While aloud she said, “ My dear, 
I feel so grieved at the idea of losing you. Must you surely go so 
much sooner than we had anticipated ?” 

“ Tt will be better,” Bonny replied, playing uneasily with her letter. 
Tears were infrequent visitors to her eyes, but now it was easy to see 
she had been crying. She was so homesick and lonely, so perplexed 
and so forlorn, and her head and heart ached so grievously, tears had 
seemed a relief, and she had felt too weak and ill to struggle against 
them. “It will be better,” she answered Mrs. Revere, adding, hastily, 
“but please don’t think it is because I have not been happy with you. 
It is not that, indeed, and you have been everything that is kind.” 

“T have meant to make you happy, and it has been a great pleasure 
for me to have you. But tell me, Bonny,—I think your mother would 
say it was my duty in her absence to ask you,—is there no other reason 
for your leaving besides the presentiment you feel about an illness ?” 

The girl lifted her drooping head with a sudden haughty gesture, 
and her eyes brightened behind their mist of tears. “ Yes,” she re- 
plied, unhesitatingly, “there is another reason; but although I under- 
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stand that it may be your duty to ask it of me, still I do not see that 
it is my duty to answer. The reason concerns myself alone of all this 
household ; but although the trouble has existed for some time, I saw 
no object until now that I could accomplish by hurrying away. Now 
I do see one, and I am sure it will be better for me to go now.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Revere said, in rather an injured tone, “ I am very 
sorry that your visit should have been so spoiled and interrupted. But 
you know you can’t possibly get off before my party.” 

“ Party ?” echoed Bonny, in surprise. ; 

“Yes!” emphatically. “Had I not told you I meant to give one 
for you? No? How very odd! Every one will expect me to do it, as 
we have been entertained so much. Promise me you will stay for that.” 

“How can I? I do not feel in health or spirits for a party, kind 
as it is in you to think of giving one for me.” 

“Oh, you can be as quiet as you like. You need not dance; and 
really, I shall feel dreadfully hurt if you go off beforehand.” 

* How soon would it be? You have issued no invitations yet, I 
think ?” said Bonny, with a little weary sigh. 

“No, of course not. I had no idea that there was any haste about 
doing so. But I will send them out immediately, and, since you are 
so anxious to part from us, we will hurry it as much as possible. 
Come, if you will promise to stay, I will write the invitations this 
very morning, and we will have the party next Tuesday, four days 
from now. Of course, that will be making it very informal, almost 
shabby ; but, if we can’t help it, it is the best we can do.” 

“T had told mamma I should start on Monday,” Bonny objected, 
looking disturbed. ‘Do put off the party, and have it some other 
time without me, Mrs. Revere. I don’t see why you need put yourself 
to the trouble and inconvenience of having it in such haste now.” 

“ Why, Bonny, how absurd! The party must be for you, or not 
at all. You don’t seem to understand. People would feel defrauded 
if you should suddenly rush off without warning, and I had returned 
their hospitality by no entertainment given for you. It would reflect 
against my social credit, and though that may mean nothing to you, it 
means a very great deal to me. Oh, you don’t know yet what the 
people are like at this place !” 

“ But I scarcely see how I can change my letter now,” Bonny replied, 
“‘ when—when perhaps a great deal may depend upon my going soon.” 

Mrs. Revere gazed at her in a puzzled and suspicious way. ‘“ Don’t 
go, Bonny,” she persisted, speaking slowly and with emphasis. “ For 
your own sake as well as mine, I advise you don’t hurry too much. 
If there has been any gossip about you,—and there is always more or 
less gossip about strangers at a place like this,—it will be fanned to a 
flame by so sudden a departure. Now, since you are unwilling to con- 
fide in, me, I shall ask you no more questions, but I will say, stay till 
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after Tuesday. Believe me, I have reason for what I am doing as well 
as you. I will make out the invitations as to a farewell party for you. 
People will get used to the idea, will have soon ceased to be surprised ; 
we can tell them that you are unexpectedly summoned home sooner 
than was at first proposed ; and then you will start off with something 
like éclat. Do this for me, if not for yourself, my dear. Don’t you 
know one of your father’s favorite sayings is that no Duane should 
ever allow the slightest breath of gossip to tarnish his fair name?” 

“T have not heard him say anything like that for a very long 
while, now,” Bonny answered, rather sadly ; “but he used to speak 
somewhat boastingly at times, I know. Still, whef you talk of pre- 
venting gossip, I don’t understand what you mean. Surely the people 
here can have nothing to say about me which we would be ashamed or 
sorry to have said. However, I do not want to be ungracious. If 
you really think it so necessary to give this party, I will remain over 
Tuesday. You know if I were feeling differently it would only give 
me too great pleasure to stay.” 

“Thank you so much, dear child. Really, you are doing me a 
great favor,’ Mrs. Revere exclaimed, triumphantly. Adding, “Jack 
will be surprised to hear of your new plan, I think, and awfully dis- 
appointed, too.” 

“Yes,” Bonny said, simply, “he will be surprised.” But her voice 
shook a little. ‘I will say Wednesday in my letter instead of Monday, 


then. Truly, I cannot put it off any later,” taking up her pen. 

As Mrs. Revere murmured a response, she altered her position ever 
so slightly, so that by stretching her neck (unseen and unsuspected by 
Bonny while she wrote) a few words on the page uppermost were for 
half a moment visible to her. She made the most of that half-moment. 

“Get papa to recall some of his judicial lore, and be ready to tell 
me when I reach home if by any process of law the decision of a court- 


martial can ever be set aside, or e 


Bonny turned the page, and Mrs. Revere, guiltily starting, saw no 
more, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In her after-life when Bonny looked back, shuddering and askance, 
upon the days that followed the return of the distillery expedition, 
before Mrs. Revere’s party, they were sketched grimly in lurid colors 
upon her mental camera with the vividness, yet wierd unreality, of 
evil dreams. Sidney had indeed been something more than surprised 
at the unexpected news of Bonny’s speedy departure. He had also 
been a good deal hurt, since, judging from the constrained manner with 
which, after his return, she unmistakably treated him, he could but 
conclude that she was thus hastily leaving Barrancas to be rid of him. 
Vou. XII.—No. 5. 38 
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It was a supposition almost unbearable after all the delicious hopes he 
had dared to indulge that starlight night upon the launch, yet it was 
one which seemed painfully feasible; and so he held himself aloof 
from her, staying shut up in his quarters, and giving the rein to all 
sorts of gloomy fancies. Thus the one possible ray of sunshine was 
shut away from Bonny ; and she, realizing how she had hurt him, and 
how she must continue to do so for his own sake, felt that her cup of 
misery was full to overflowing. To this, already brimming, the last 
drop was added by the knowledge that he could never learn the true 
reason of her seeming coldness, could never learn that she had suffered 
even more than he, but must go through his life with the belief that 
she had been nothing more than a coquette, finding her pleasure in her 
lover’s pain. 

Mrs. Revere, hiding the suspicions fiercely aroused in her breast 
by what she had seen in Bonny’s letter, was as cold in her manner as 
she dared to be towards a daughter of Henry Page Duane; and the 
unhappy girl was quick to recognize the change in her hostess, know- 
ing not what to attribute it to, unless to the arbitrary shortening of 
her visit. There was no comfort for her anywhere, and the days 
seemed long and dreary, passed as they were in a fever of unrest and 
impatience, after her decision to leave Barrancas. She was only staying 
under protest, and the idea of being detained, so to speak, one her 
will caused her an additional sense of uneasiness. 

Francisca neither came nor sent, and therefore was presumably 
ignorant of Miss Duane’s prospective departure; but, though Bonny 
wished and intended to see her again before she left, she instinctively 
dreaded doing so; and now that with Dane’s arrest all fear of the girl’s 
further association with him was ended, her protectress felt there was 
no especial haste. Her part in the proposed tableaux at the navy-yard 
had been formally given up on the plea that Ariel could not act with- 
out Miranda, and the young ladies had not exhibited as profound a dis- 
appointment as she had feared they would. She had not even been urged 
in the least to alter her decision, and that fact had been a cause of great 
bewilderment and some mortification to Mrs. Revere. Everybody knew 
that Miss Duane was leaving Barrancas a month sooner than she had 
originally intended, and her departure was commented upon, talked 
over and discussed, from all points of view, and on all sides. 

The farewell party, which according to Mrs. Revere would do so 
much towards quenching incipient gossip, was to come off with exceed- 
ing éclat on Tuesday night, and very few regrets had been received. 
Rather noticeably, however, out of the decidedly small number of un- 
married ladies eligible for invitations, not one “had been able” 
accept. It was peculiar, to say the least, in a place where the feminine 
heart was thrown into a flutter of delightful anticipation by every rare 
opportunity to attend a dancing party, and Mrs. Revere scarcely dared 
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to let herself so much as try to guess at the cause. “One would think 
there was some evil influence about us, by the way the young girls 
‘decline the pleasure’ of appearing at my party to-morrow night,” she 
remarked, indignantly, to her husband, having received two or three 
regrets in a bunch. But he replied stonily that she would “have a 
big enough crowd to turn the whole house out of doors, without any 
girls,” and that all sensible men would derive nothing save unmixed 
pleasure from their absence, or something equally exasperating to that 
effect. 

On account of the party taking place the very night before her 
departure, it was arranged that Bonny’s “ P. P. C.” cards should be 
left at the various houses at which they were due on Wednesday, and 
then she would, both in spirit and in truth, have bidden farewell to 
Barrancas forever. There is at all times something saddening in the 
thought of such a farewell, of never again beholding the place and 
the people that for a time have composed a part of one’s life; but, if 
under even ordinary circumstances it must be felt so, in the way Bonny 
was obliged to take her leave (and to one of her highly-sensitive organi- 
zation) the mere act of parting would be bitter with a pang more felt 
than understood. 

Tuesday morning came, enveloped in so dense a mist as to make 
one fairly doubt the existence of asun. A pungent saltiness filled the 
air, and could even be tasted as one breathed it in. At intervals the 
fog lifted enough to show a gray expanse of rolling water, with a ruffle 
of foamy white beating against the shore. Bells rang out drearily 
from time to time on some boat that picked its way cautiously up or 
down the bay, while its tall masts stole like black skeleton shadows 
through the woolly whiteness of the mist. 

“Tt’s not a day at all, it’s mere chaos,” Mrs. Revere complained, 
vigorously ; and was horrified at Bonny, who manifested an untowardly | 
obstinate intention of taking a farewell walk. 

“You will get cold and be ill to-night. Besides, you can’t see 
anything,” objected Mrs. Revere. 

“But it will be there all the same, and I shall know it,’ Bonny 
answered, trying to smile, and so went forth, wrapped in the large 
cloak she had worn on her night-time expeditions. 

She had received a telegram from home, stating that her father 
would meet her half-way, which was the farthest he could go at that 
time, and it was a cheering thought that she should so soon have some 
one all her own to comfort and advise her. It was, however, with a 
very sad heart that she started out upon what she knew would be her 
last walk at Fort Barrancas, Almost every object was associated in 
some way with Sidney, and the parting from it seemed but a fore- 
runner of the imminent parting with him. 

She would go to the old fort she thought, and there perhaps she 
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might find a loose bit of stucco, or a flower showing its head in some 
interstice among the bricks, which she could carry away as a souvenir 
of that day she now looked back upon as blessed. She forgot the 
ordeal of terror she had then endured, and remembered only the peace 
and the moment of unreasoning delight which had come to her at the 
end,—in Sidney’s arms. It was on that day she had first acknowl- 
edged fully to herself that she cared for him, since—so gradually and 
almost imperceptibly had “hero-worship” glided into love—she had 
not realized until then the completion of the change. And so the old 
fort, hated at first, had now become endeared to her. 

Scarcely had she passed Sidney’s quarters than their owner’s form 
loomed, shadow-like, through the shrouding mist, with the sword of 
the “ officer of the day” rattling substantially at his belt. This time, 
in spite of the fog, the long cloak did not conceal her identity, although 
as he first glanced at her it called up in Sidney’s mind an indistinct 
half-recollection of the night when such a figure had gone by him 
swiftly in the dark, and he had allowed himself to wonder a little as 
to who it might be, out so late alone, and apparently in such haste. 
When he now recognized Miss Duane, however, this vague impression 
of a memory was gone in a moment, and all his thoughts were instantly, 
involuntarily given to her. Somehow the sight of her pale, sad face, 
shining thus whitely and unexpectedly upon him through the mist, 
struck to his heart with a quick, bitter pang that bordered upon fear. 
After all it must be truth, and no mere excuse, that she was on the 
verge of an illness, if not already ill. He could not pass on and leave 
her so. In some inexplicable way he felt a strong conviction that she 
stood in need of comfort and protection, which he was sorely tempted 
to think that he alone, just now, could give. An irresistible impulse 
drew him to her side; but, after all, his first words were quiet and 
commonplace in the extreme. It is only in novels or on the stage that 
“people embroider their deepest emotions with fine words. “ Good- 
morning, Miss Duane,” he said. “I should not have supposed you 
so adventurous.” ; 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Sidney. I am bidding farewell to Barrancas.” 

“Don’t you find this rather disagreeable weather for a walk ?” still 
lingering. “I am afraid you are a little imprudent ;” his tone more 
anxious than he would have been willing for it to appear. 

“Oh, no; the weather suits my mood, though that, perhaps, is not 
a very lively or pleasant one. It wil do, however, for a farewell, and 
I am just now bound to say and look one, at the ruins of the old 
Spanish fort.” 

“You are going there again, alone, and in this thick fog?” Sidney 
questioned, hastily. And then a sentence seemed to add itself fairly 
without his volition before he could restrain it from his lips, “ I wish 
that you would let me go with you.” 
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In an instant he had repented his rash request, feeling that he was 
forcing his presence on one who would fain dispense with it; but it 
was too late. The words had been spoken; and, after all, it was 
searcely right that she should venture through the fog to the old fort, 
alone. 

“Come, then,” Bonny answered, with no eagerness of acceptance, 
and yet without visible reluctance. She would not, if she could well 
have avoided it, have spent another hour alone in this man’s society, 
for the very reason that it was dangerously pleasant; but, now that it 
was in a measure forced upon her, she could not experience the proper 
degree of regret. They walked on together, speaking seldom, but their 
silence held more for both than many words. At length they stood 
upon the old facade, and the mist spread its great soft wings below 
them. They emerged from it in a loneliness that seemed to give them 
a world to themselves, and yet they were brought no closer together, 
one at least feeling rather that for safety’s sake she must hold herself 
still farther aloof. . 

“Do you remember the last time that we stood here, almost on this 
very spot?” asked Sidney, by and by. 

“Yes,” Bonny answered, with a surface coldness, “I remember ;” 
then hastily, with a view to change the channel of his thoughts, “ and 
that reminds me of Sammy. What has become of him? I don’t 
recollect having seen him once since that day—since he so traitorously 
betrayed me.” 

“ He has gone back to his mother’s, in Warrington,” Sidney replied. 
“T discharged him that same night, as he most richly deserved.” 

“Oh, I am sorry! I wish you had not sent him away. There was 
a great deal of good about Sammy, down under all his mischief, but 
now I am afraid it will never come to light. You had so much influ- 
ence over him that you might have made something of him by and by.” 

“Do you really care?” They spoke not looking at each other, but 
with their eyes turned towards the fog-clouded sea. “If it would 
please you in the least degree I will send for him and take him back.” 

“Tt would please me more than a little, and I thank you. But no, 
on second thoughts, I will not thank you, for that is Sammy’s privilege. 
He will do that, not only in word but deed, I hope.” 

“T would much rather that you did it. I should like just once to 
hear how your voice would sound, speaking with a genuine warmth of 
gratitude,—to me,—however little I might have deserved it.” 

“You will not often hear it again speaking in any way,” Bonny 
answered quickly and impulsively, and then would gladly have recalled 
her words. 

“No, since you have decreed that it is to be so. I had hoped far 
differently once. It was the dearest hope of my life, and its destruc- 
tion is the heaviest blow. But I won’t bore you with a repetition of 
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my sentiments, which already you have been troubled with too often. 
I had better, I suppose,” rather bitterly, “spend the little time I have 
left me, in trying to say good-by.” 

“Qh, not now!” Bonny cried, putting out her hand with a quick ges- 
ture of entreaty. “Not now. We will meet at Mrs. Revere’s to-night, 
and—and—it will be easier, less dismal, to say farewell in a crowd.” 

“But I shall not be there. Didn’t you know that I have sent my 
‘regrets’ to Mrs. Revere?” 

“No; I had not heard. Why should you not go?” 

“On the contrary, Miss Duane, why should I?” 

“ Because—because it would please Mrs. Revere. She’ll not like 
it if you stay away from her party.” 

“Oh, that! Well, she will have plenty of others, and can get on 
charmingly without the one absentee. I shall not even be missed.” 

“ Will you go to please me, then ?” speaking rapidly, in a low, con- 
strained voice. ; 

Sidney looked at her with a sudden glance, both piercing and in- 
sistent. Her eyes would not meet his at first, but presently she raised 
them for an instant, then lowered them as quickly. ‘To please you ?” 
Sidney echoed. “Do you mean that my presence at Mrs. Revere’s 
to-night would please you ?” 

“Oh, yes; and I shall be wearing such a charming new dress I 
want everybody, including you, to admire.” And Bonny made a feeble 
and unsatisfactory attempt at a smile. 

“Don’t turn it off in that way,” Sidney impatiently protested, 
“unless that is honestly the only reason you care. Oh, tell me, I 
must know, once for all, have I made a mistake? Isn’t it true that 
you have tried to avoid me, that you have wished to keep me at a 
distance? Do you ask me to go to your party to-night because you 
want me, or is it only what you would suggest, that a coquette desires 
to exhibit yet one additional charm to make her conquest more than 
ever complete?” He had frightened the girl by his vehemence, and he 
saw and repented it instantly. ‘“I am a brute,” he said, “to speak 
like that to you. I don’t expect you to answer one of those questions. 
Forget I asked them. But if you sincerely wish”—with an effort— 
“for your friend to-night he will be with you, I promise.” 

“Thank you,” Bonny responded, tamely. ‘I will tell Mrs. Revere 
she may expect you, after all, then. She will be pleased, I know, and— 
soam J.” Then, not daring to prolong the conversation on its present 
basis, she expressed a desire to go home. “The mist is chilling me,” 
she said, shivering a little; and indeed she was looking very pale. If 
Sidney had dared to touch her hand, he would have found it trembling 


and icy cold. 
AuicE Kine HAmILton. 


(To be continued.) 
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JACK HAULTAUT, MIDSHIPMAN UNITED 
STATES NAVY; OR, LIFE AT THE NAVAL 


ACADEMY. 
(Continued from page 436.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


EN ROUTE TO NEWPORT. 


AT early daylight all hands were called, the anchor weighed, and in 
tow of the “R. R. Cuyler,” a chartered steamer, the old “Constitu- 
tion” proceeded down the bay. Opportunity was now afforded for new 
acquaintances to be formed: the old organization of the fourth class 


was broken up, and Jack and his fellow cadet officers, the captains and 
second captains (at least those that were left), now found themselves in 
the ranks, under the command of second classmen. It was a good 
deal of a fall in life for them; but of course only what would have 
taken place on the practice cruise, a few weeks later, and they took it 
philosophically, the only thing to be done. 

The midshipmen were divided into two watches, and, with the few 
men on board, were depended upon to do such work as might be neces- 
sary. The fourth class now found that this was something more like 
work than anything they had yet encountered. Guard duty had been 
unpleasant enough, but this was worse. The watches were on duty 
four hours at a time, except for the short watches of two hours each 
(called dog-watches) from 4 to 6 and 6 to 8 p.m. This arrange- 
ment is always made on board ship, being necessary to cause a rotation 
in the watches, otherwise the same set of men would be on deck during 
the same hours every day. Jack found the watches to have different 
names, as follows: 

8 p.m. to midnight . ; : : . first watch ; 

Midnight to 4 a.m. ; ‘ ; . mid; 

4to8 AM. . : ° ° . . morning; 

8 A.M. to meridian . ‘ : : . forenoon ; 

meridian to 4 P.M. . . ; : . afternoon ; 
the dog-watches being called first and second respectively. 
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Having been placed in the second crew, Jack was in the port 
watch, while Ben was in the starboard. The port watch had “eight 
hours in,” and when eight o’clock came Jack was glad enough to seek his 
hammock, and was soon wrapped in slumber. It seemed to him that 
he had hardly been asleep fifteen minutes when the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain’s mate sounded in his ears, followed by the deep-toned cry 
of, “All the port watch!” He was out of his hammock and dressed 
within the allotted ten minutes, and had just reached the deck when 
he heard the pipe again, and then, “All the watch!” He did not 
know exactly what this meant, but immediately afterwards he heard 
the order, “ Lay aft all the watch to muster!” On reaching the quar- 
ter-deck he found a second classman calling the names of the watch 
one after another, reading them from a slip of paper by the dim light 
of a ship’s lantern. Another second classman was at the wheel with 
two third classmen to assist him. The lieutenant in charge of the 
watch walked up and down the poop with an eye to windward, to see 
what he could make out of the heavy clouds which draped the heavens. 
Occasionally a third classman would be despatched by him to the gun- 
deck to inquire of the old seaman there in charge regarding the condi- 
tion of the towing-hawsers. There were only two or three sails bent, 
and it would have been an extremely unpleasant affair if any mishap 
had occurred to cause the parting of the hawsers. With a few men 
unacquainted with the ship, and with a lot of comparatively feeble 
boys, it would not have been an easy task to do much work in case of 
heavy weather. Fortunately, however, there was no cause for alarm, 
and all went pleasantly enough, except for the inoffensive youngsters, 
who, unaccustomed to lie upon the soft side of a plank, passed an ex- 
tremely uncomfortable four hours; and glad enouglr they were when 
they heard the order, “Strike the bell eight; call the watch!” Jack 
started to go below, but was politely invited to remain until he was 
relieved. Ten minutes after he heard the word passed, “All the 
watch!” and then he was allowed to betake himself to his hammock, 
more tired and sleepy than he had been at any time since the begin- 
ning of the troubles, for he had had no excitement to keep him up. 
At seven o’clock all hands were turned out and the hammocks stowed, 
and at eight came a tolerably good breakfast, provided still under the 
direction of the colonel’s right-hand man, Dorsey, who was now a free 
map, for he owned himself. There had remained but a comparatively 
small sum to be paid by him, after the amount of the subscription before 
referred to had been realized; and when the breaking-up took place 
the necessary funds were readily obtained, and he was enabled to pur- 
chase his long-looked-for freedom. His genial face was now more 
bland than ever, his broad smile seeming to thank every one for the 
kindness exhibited in enabling him to shake off the shackles that had 
so long bound him to his master. 
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There was little to do during the three days that elapsed from the 
time the ship left Annapolis until her arrival in New York, where she 
was taken at once to the navy-yard and anchored. 

On the following morning the soldiers brought from Annapolis 
departed, and took up their quarters at the Astor House, where they 
remained for several days, hospitably entertained by the proprietor, 
who charged them nothing, so great was the patriotic feeling that ani- 
mated him. Jack and Ben were asked to dinner by the officers two or 
three times, and much enjoyed the liberty granted them. While all 
was quiet and remarkably dull on board ship, with nothing to do 
during the day except to await whatever orders might come from 
Washington, everything in the city was bustle and excitement. The 
daily drill of the Massachusetts soldiers attracted a great crowd around 
the Astor, much to the improvement of the exchequer of the bar; 
recruiting offices were open on every hand, and from nearly every 
building the national colors were displayed. Enthusiasm was at white 
heat. Nota day passed that did not witness the departure of some body 
of New York or New England troops for the capital, and every one 
was looking forward to the speedy return of the citizen soldiers who 
had gone forth at the call of the government. 

While liberty was freely given during the day, every one was re- 
quired to be on board by sundown, and sentries were all round the ship 
from sunset until sunrise, with orders to hail all approaching boats. 
This was comparatively easy work. A two hours’ post in the pleasant 
April nights was not worth considering, and each one felt that he was 
doing his part, however humble it might be, in taking care of the good 
old craft. Ashore in the navy-yard all was bustle and hurry ; prep- 
arations went on night and day, that the few vessels there might be put 
in readiness as soon as possible, while the leaden hours were passed in 
inaction on board ship. 

At length, after a delay of a week or ten days, orders came for the 
ship to go to Newport, where the school was to be re-established. On 
hearing this all hands were in a flutter of excitement, glad to know 
that at last something was definitely settled. In tow of a large side- 
wheel tug the good old craft left the navy-yard on the afternoon of 
the day following the receipt of these orders; as she passsd through the 
East River and Hell Gate flags were flying from nearly every house, 
and many people watched with interest her progress, the ladies waving 
their handkerchiefs by way of adding to the enthusiasm. Twenty-four 
hours later the anchor was dropped in the outer harbor of Newport, 
amidst quite a fleet of sail-boats that had come out to welcome the new 
arrivals. One enthusiastic gentleman sailing close alongside cried out, 
“Five hundred pretty women are waiting on shore to see Uncle Sam’s 
middies.” 

From the anchorage a delightful view was spread before the eyes 
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of the admiring youngsters; far to the northward stretched the blue 
waters of Narragansett Bay, dotted with islands, gilded by the rays of 
the setting sun. Near at hand, to the eastward, lay the beautiful city, 
where so much pleasure, they hoped, lay in store for them; between 
the ship and the landing was an island with an ancient fortification 
upon it, making a safe inner harbor for small vessels. Rising gently 
from the shore, with the roofs of the houses showing plainly among 
the budding leaves of the early spring, with here and there a tall spire, 
the town extended before their vision. To the southward, the shore 
curving in an easy sweep, was a rising ground whereon were a few 
scattered residences; while the beach continued its course until it 
almost inclosed the harbor, with grim Fort Adams at its extreme 
point guarding the entrance through which they had just come. To 
the west, forming the other shore of the harbor, was Conanicut Island, 
with a queer round fort, directly opposite the newer and more formid- 
able fortification. Many sail-boats brought their passengers to the 
gangway, and visitors were on board in great numbers, all eager to see 
the historic craft, as well as to make the acquaintance of the officers. 

Fort Adams, a magnificent specimen of the old style of harbor 
defenses, was at this time garrisoned by a detachment of Rhode Island 
troops, and as the orders from the Navy Department were to establish 
the school there, arrangements were soon made by which possession 
was to be taken by the naval authorities, and after an interchange of 
gun salutes the formal transfer was effected. 

Naturally there were many applications for liberty to visit the city, 
but they were not received with any particular favor by Captain 
George, who, in the unsettled condition of affairs, was temporarily at 
the head of the school. Hardly had twenty-four hours elapsed when 
the “ Baltic” was seen steaming into the harbor, having on board the 
officers of the school, with their families, and such of the movable 
property as could be gathered in the short time allowed for their flight 
from Annapolis. With the arrival of his superiors the reign of Cap- 
tain George was over, and the superintendent resumed his sway. With 
this return to the old order of things the new existence of the school 
may be said to have begun. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE NEW HOME. 


BEFORE any decided steps had been taken looking towards the taking 
up of the academic work where it had been so rudely interrupted, there 
came an order detaching the second classmen, and ordering them into 
active service, a change which was received with much joy by them. 
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At the same time the licutenants who had been doing duty on board 
the ship were likewise detached, and ordered to various vessels fitting 
out for the blockading fleet. Three of the second class, tempted by 
the substantial offer of appointments as acting masters (the grade next 
below lieutenant), were persuaded to remain, and take the places of the 
lieutenants going away as officers-in-charge. The remainder stayed not 
upon the order of their going, but went at once, most of them taking 
the night-boat to New York, exchanging hearty cheers as they passed 
the “Constitution.” 

This sudden move upou the part of the authorities in Washington 
necessitated a reorganization of the battalion, with the third classmen 
occupying the posts of honor. This arrangement, however, was of but 
short duration, for hardly had it been effected when orders were most 
unexpectedly received that sent the third class also afloat into the scenes 
of active strife. So great was the demand for officers at this time that 
it was deemed a wise move to have the services of those who had been 
less than two years at the school, and who had had necessarily little or 
no experience. It is needless to say that this unlooked-for change in 
their prospects, from the dull routine of study to the participation in 
the activities of the time, was gladly welcomed by them. Not more 
gladly, however, than by the fourth class, which now became the sole 
remaining representation of the large and flourishing Annapolitan 
régime; and being such, the old organization, so far as was prac- 
ticable, was again resumed, and our friends, Jack and Ben, were once 
more installed in office. The only ones who had any tinge of regret 
at the new order of things were those members of the class who were 
known as turnbacks, and who naturally would have preferred going 
with those who had once been their classmates, and seeking in their 
company the activities of a larger sphere of action. 

Within a very few days the academic routine was resumed, some 
of the casemates of the fort being used as study- and recitation-rooms, 
while in others were the superintendent’s and other offices. In the 
change of the base that had been made the dapper little secretary had 
disappeared, and his place was taken by the senior clerk, who has ever 
since worthily filled the position, which all who know him (and who 
of the young navy does not?) trust he may be long preserved to oc- 
cupy. Of the naval officers there remained but the superintendent, the 
commandant (who was himself soon detached), and the commanding 
officer of the school-ship, together with the three recently-promoted 
officers-in-charge. The academic staff had been considerably depleted 
in various ways, though there was still plenty of material with which 
to conduct the school. Jack missed his old instructor in geography, 
who had “gone with his State” to such an extent that before an ex- 
cited mob of the citizens of Annapolis he had taken off the coat which, 
with its naval buttons, he was then wearing, and trampled it in dis- 
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grace beneath his feet, amid the plaudits of the lookers-on. When this 
story was told there was something of a feeling of rejoicing that, under 
the martial law that now prevailed in the sleepy old town, no such 
offense would be possible unless followed by condign punishment. 

It was at first intended that the fort should be used as the quarters 
of the school during its temporary sojourn in its northern refuge; but 
experience soon showed that the casemates were altogether too damp for 
such uses, and the project was abandoned. The class, therefore, still 
slept and ate on board the ship, going to and from the shore in the 
boats. It was now getting well along into May, and fully a month 
had been lost from study. The regular examination was, therefore, put 
off until such time as the prescribed course should be finished. Under 
this stimulus the ordinary routine went on, though it must be confessed 
with something of a spring-fever like manner on the part of most of the 
youngsters, especially as by this time acquaintances were beginning to 
be made with the fair occupants of the carriages that frequently ap- 
peared in the afternoon about the hour of drill. There was not much 
time to spare, however, and but little liberty was granted to visit the 
city, as it was quite a long walk by the road, and also because there 
was a desire to keep an official eye upon all parties concerned. The 
afternoons of Saturday were mostly spent in wandering around the 
fort and exploring its various ramifications. With the very many 
hiding-places that it afforded, it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that many a quiet pipe or cigar was surreptitiously smoked, and 
many a social game of cards enjoyed. 

The examination came at last, and was comparatively soon over. 
Jack found himself among the stars, as he had hoped, and Ben, too, 
had pulled up considerably. A very few were found deficient, and 
departed to the homes of their ancestors. It was now definitely an- 
nounced that there was to be no practice cruise as usual, as a ship 
could not be spared, and preparations were made for a certain amount 
of practical work that should, so far as possible, take the place of .the 
experience which a trip to Madeira would give. 

It was a difficult matter to so arrange the routine as to keep the 
midshipmen employed as constantly as during the academic year, and 
hence there were more opportunities afforded for such little pleasures 
as tobacco and cards. During their stay on board Jack had been quite 
intimate with the Massachusetts officers, and he had learned from them 
something regarding their manner of drill, which knowledge was turned 
to account in the formation of a sort of society, to which was given the 
name of the Navy Zouaves. Jack was made the captain, and the drill 
was modeled upon that of its progenitor from Salem. It is really won- 
derful how much work a boy will do for the fun of it; and the zest 
with which the Zouaves went at their task would undoubtedly have 
been a great credit to them had it been displayed in what might be 
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called a public, rather than a private, direction. After a few prelim- 
inary trials on shore, in the quiet recesses of the old fort, permission 
was obtained from Captain George to have the drills on board ship, 
and every facility was given by him to aid the organization. He sent 
for a book on the bayonet exercise, gave the use of muskets and accou- 
trements, and, as a distinctive mark, allowed the wearing of a red cap 
with a white tassel during drills, and occasionally at other times. This 
head-gear was extremely inexpensive, being constructed of a cartridge- 
bag, with some threads of canvas as an ornament. In the course of a 
very short time the execution of the manual of arms and of the bay- 
onet exercise became so perfect that visitors were asked on board by the 
captain, and it soon became quite the thing to “go aboard ship and see 
the Zouaves drill.” Naturally enough the visitors came to know the 
members of the company, and in this way many acquaintances were 
formed with members of: the fair sex. 

Two or three of these young ladies, who were frequent visitors, be- 
came very great favorites with all, and in due course they were elected - 
honorary members of the Zouaves, and furnished with the badge that 
had recently been adopted, and was allowed to be worn. This con- 
sisted merely of a small knot of gold cord worn in the button-hole; 
but small as it was, it was quite something much prized by its pos- 
sessors, and greatly sought after by those who were not. If the vera- 
cious chronicler were to assert that there was something more than a 
purely platonic feeling existing (on the part of the young men, at least), 
it is to be feared that no denial could be made. However, it was not 
anything particularly dangerous to either party, only it was productive 
of an extremely good feeling, and it made the boys happy for the time, 
if not the girls. 

There was a semblance of study hours in the forenoon, when the 
rudiments of navigation were supposed to be learned ; but as no credit 
was given for good results, or blame for poor ones, only those who had 
a natural tendency to study did much at it. In the afternoon there 
were a couple of hours spent in the rigging-loft, wherein various myste- 
ries of marlinspike seamanship were learned, and a good deal of prac- 
tical benefit derived. This instruction was followed by an infantry 
drill on the parade-ground of the fort, which was generally surrounded 
by carriages containing people who had driven over from town, for by 
this time the hotels were quite well filled, and the watering-place life 
of that day had begun. Many of the Southern habitués were absent, 
but some were still there, one fair damsel in particular making herself 
quite conspicuous by the exhibition of the Louisiana pelican badge, 
which she wore upon her dress. 

It was, however, on Saturday mornings, when there was nothing 
to be done, that the quiet of the fort was most enjoyed. On such occa- 
sions the Zouaves would practice some new evolution with which to 
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astonish the spectators during the coming week. Their discipline was 
very strict; none even spoke to the captain without the most respectful 
salute and in the conventional attitude of the soldier, and this volun- 
tary submission was peculiarly marked when contrasted with the gen- 
eral spirit of young men, who prefer, as a rule, no master but them- 
selves. Other groups might be found stowed away in other parts of 
the various ditches or moats, of which there were several, engaged, 
perhaps, in more lawless, but not less enjoyed, amusements. 

The Saturday afternoon liberty, coming once a fortnight, was much 
enjoyed; and many were the walks taken by the lads, not alone, how- 
ever, for their fair acquaintances were ever ready for a stroll to the 
bathing beach and the glorious cliffs. They went generally by way of 
that charming street, the shade of whose overarching trees protected 
them from the sun, and down the long vista of which could be seen 
various pairs pursuing the same course, towards the brownstone lodge, 
which closed the view. Who that has ever walked through Love 
- Lane, either with or without some charming companion, can forget its 
exquisite beauty, its rustic charms, forming so great a contrast to the 
loud-resounding sea beating at the foot of the cliffs, or rolling in broad 
sheets of foam upon the sandy expanse of the most excellent bathing 
beach in America? What rambles those were during the sunny days 
of that first summer, when the war was hardly begun, and people did 
not realize what it all meant! Will Purgatory or Paradise, the Forty 
Steps or Spouting Rock ever be effaced from the memory of those who 
saw them then under the guidance of those fair cicerones? It might, 
perhaps, be thought that there was danger to hearts lurking somewhere 
in these entirely informal gatherings; but while there were some slight 
symptoms of such a malady, yet, on the whole, the intercourse of these 
boys and girls (for such they really were) was upon the most uncon- 
ventional and platonic footing. They did not pretend to be young 
ladies and young gentlemen, but to be just what they were, and their 
frankness found its reward in the freedom with which their association 
was permitted, and with no ill results asa rule. Sometimes a fellow 
would get spoony, but not for any great length of time; the atmosphere 
was too clear for any such nonsense as that, and as successive genera- 
tions of midshipmen were annually making their appearance, it was 
well for the feminine portion of the community that there should be 
no entanglements carried over from preceding years. 

As soon as the summer routine was well under way, a series of 
semi-monthly hops began. These were far in advance of those at An- 
napolis, for with the old study-room bulkheads down and the tables 
moved forward, there was the whole space of the gun-deck as far as the 
foremast available for dancing. As is usual on board ship on such oc- 
casions, the deck was tastefully ornamented with various colored signal 
flags, while the quarter-deck was also curtained off in a similar manner. 


6 
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The band, which had been brought from Annapolis in the “ Baltic,” as 
part of the baggage of the school, gave forth its merry strains, and every 
one was as happy as possible. It so happened that Jack was one of 
the committee whose name appeared upon the cards of invitation, 
which, by the way, were most eagerly sought, for it soon became quite 
fashionable to go to the “ Constitution’s” hops. Apart from the pleas- 
ure which an excursion to a vessel of war gives to the average young 
woman, there was the additional historic charm of “ Old Ironsides,” in 
whose cabin was to be seen the veritable blue flag which Perry flew at 
the battle of Lake Erie, with its inscription, “ Don’t give up the ship !” 
As one of those whose duty it was to receive the guests, Jack soon made 
the acquaintance of many people, and many were the invitations to din- 
ner or tea, as also many were the requests for “cards for a friend” re- 
ceived by him. Not the least pleasing feature of these entertainments 
was the fact of their taking place in the afternoon, so that it was quite 
practicable to go ashore to tea after they were over, as was often Jack’s 
good fortune. At these dances the honorary members of the Zouaves 
were under the protection of their comrades, who saw that their dancing 
cards were properly filled, oftentimes before they came aboard, so that 
their afternoon’s amusement was all laid out beforehand. 

In such guileless and happy fashion the summer months were pass- 
ing away, when the whole class was electrified by the announcement 
that leave for three weeks was to be granted those who could avail 
themselves of it. Alas! for poor Jack. His home was so far away 
that he could not think of going, partly on account of the expense (for 
he would not ask for any money from home), and partly because the 
time taken in going and returning would leave him but little vacation. 
His heart yearned for a sight of the old home and the dear ones there, 
more especially when he bade Ben good-by; but he schooled himself 
to bear the disappointment, and endeavored to console himself by 
having as good a time as he knew how for the rest of the season. 


ALLAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSIDE VIEWS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE, 


IN a previous number of THE Unirep Service I have endeavored, 
as far as possible, to direct attention to the fact that no organized sys- 
tem exists in the various departments of the civil service as to the 
matter of promotion. 

Why the servants of the goverment in its civil branches should have 
been left to this day without that order of. defense against injustice and 
undeserving reward which so justly and positively protects the mem- 
bers of the military and naval establishments, it is at first thought very 
difficult to conceive; but the explanation of this glaring defect in the 
economy of the government is offered in the unfortunate fact, that from 
the very formation of the service itself its misfortunes have been but 
the natural results of a system built wholly upon the foundation of 
politics. 

An establishment raised upon the shifting sands of such a founda- 
tion can never inspire a feeling of confidence and repose in its occupants, 
or offer any possible hope of safety to its constantly changing tenants. 

The result of all this is that there is not the slightest assurance of 
permanent tenure of office even during that virtuous condition known 
as good behavior; while the possibilities of’ promotion on the simple 
evidence of merit are too far removed to encourage any serious contem- 
plation of the subject by any employé not wholly unsophisticated in 
these matters. 

The problem of relief from the various evils existing in the civil 
service is undoubtedly an exceedingly difficult one to solve, and its 
solution can only be reached by careful consideration of the various 
causes from which these wrongs have sprung, and the deliberate pur- 
pose of the people to establish such systems of reform in the service as 
to remove the possibility of the commission of acts of injustice by the 
power of political or personal influence. 

The first, and perhaps.the most important step in the direction of 
reform has been taken already, and its benefits and power for good are 
too apparent to admit of argument. I refer to the establishment of 
the civil service law, and the commission appointed to execute its pro- 


visions. 
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The continuance of this commission for more than two years, to- 
gether with the fact that since the enactment of the law by a Congress 
politically divided, but agreeing as to the necessity of such a law, no 
attempt at its repeal has been made, gives undoubted evidence of its 
necessity, and its indorsement by the people regardless of politics. 

This law has practically and hopelessly closed the doors of the 
departments against the importunities and unscrupulous designs of 
politicians, so far as the admission of persons to the service is con- 
cerned. While many a politician or member of Congress may feel a 
sense of disappointment and even injury at being deprived of this 
method of rewarding political services rendered for him, I am sure the 
relief he must experience at being able to respond to applicants for 
such charity that the law prevents his payment in such a manner, 
must more than compensate him for the grief he had experienced over 
the enactment of such a law. 

Having thus far relieved the civil service from that burden which 
had encumbered its progress for so many years, and from that degrad- 
ing influence which had so largely filled the government offices with 
the unworthy beneficiaries of mere political services, and had almost 
converted the departments of the government into political asylums, 
let the people now take one more step, and close the last remaining 
door in the face of politics and influence. 

Through this door they still come to plead for the promotion of 
their friends. No law has reached them at that entrance, and the door 
is still open for their admission. Let that door be closed also, and 
then look inside and see what plan can be adopted to regulate promo- 
tions in such a way as to serve justice to every employé of the govern- 
ment when the time comes for recognition of merit. 

Any law which may be enacted, or any rule of the Civil Service 
Commission which may be added to relieve this wrong, must, in order 
to be effective in its operations, remove the possibility of mere personal 
preference, in the recommendation of persons for promotion, by the 
heads of the bureaus and their subordinate chiefs of divisions. 

It is self-evident that if a person is to be recommended for pro- 
motion by the chief of his division, personal preference will govern 
the selection in every case, and the spirit of justice becomes perverted 
by reason of such an act. 

The only possible plan which shall overcome such objections must 
be one which shall bring each man to the front, at such a time as 
his term of service and his merit shall in the natural order place him 
there, for consideration for promotion to the next higher grade. Upon 
this simple plan are based the military and naval systems of promotion, 
which are as near perfect plans of justice as can be devised. 

Upon such a system in the civil service, or at least upon a plan es- 
tablished on that true theory of promotion, merit or length of service 
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could not be ignored in selections for promotion, as unfortunately 
they frequently are now. 

The promotion of a person in the civil service does not, under the 
present order of things, by any means imply elevation to a higher grade 
of duties; for in more than half of the cases of promotion the party 
simply returns to his accustomed work, and receives two hundred 
dollars more a year for doing it. I speak of the classified grades of 
clerkships as to this matter. 

By the spirit of the civil service law it is contemplated that pro- 
motion shall extend even to the change of bureaus from the lower grades. 

In the selection of a man for promotion to the head of a division, 
after he shall have reached a clerkship of the highest grade, reference 
should be made to his executive ability, as well as to other qualifica- 
tions, before placing him in a position where a large number of persons 
are to be brought under his immediate control and supervision. This 
quality has frequently been overlooked in such promotions, and has 
produced extremely bad results. In some cases the most degrading 
and slavish discipline has been enforced, while in others there has been 
such a total absence of order as to result in the constant neglect of the 
interests of the government. 

In view of this state of things, resulting from injudicious selections 
by personal preference or influence, I should regard it as highly im- 
portant that promotions to those grades should be carefully considered 
before being made. 

If the people have so far committed themselves to the principles of 
civil service reform as to entrust the whole responsibility of admis- 
sion to the service to the commission governing such admissions, based 
upon a law whose benefits are universally admitted, and the justice of 
which is beyond question, it would seem but natural that their further 
demand should be, that the faithful and meritorious servants of the 
government should be protected in their rights after their admission 
by the same principles of justice which brought them in. 

Strange and glaring cases of utter indifference to the rights of others 
are being constantly presented in the matter of promotions. The pro- 
priety of such promotions cannot with safety be questioned by those 
who feel the injury done themselves. 

There seems to be no appeal in such cases, for there is no law to 
which they can point to arrest such action. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that at an early day the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission may be so far extended by the President as 
to bring within their scope the regulation of this long-neglected wrong 


which appeals for justice inside the service. 
I. E. Vaw. 
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THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 
AND INFLUENCE OF THE SWEDES. 


PART III.—Supriementary. II. 
(Continued from page 225.) 


“The Thirty Years’ War was one of bloody conflicts, GLORIOUS VICTORIES, but 
of an incessant change of good and evil Fortung.’’—Frrytaaq’s “‘ Vergangenheit,” 
ii. 21-22. 

‘A commanding general must possess discretion and talent. An indifferent 
or negligent general is worth no more than a lazy or idle mechanic.””—XENOPHON. 

“Discipline is the salvation of armies. Indiscipline has desiroyed many.’’— 
XENOPHON. 


THESE expeditions not only served to harass the Saxons but traversed 


all their enterprises until after they had united with a corps of Im- 
perialists under the Count of Hatzfeld, who brought with him some 
of the best regiments in the Emperor’s service. After this the com- 
bined force of the enemy became so preponderating that Banér, with 
all the superiority of his genius, could not make up for the inferior 
number of his troops. He therefore retired, and took possession of a 
fortified camp at Werben. Without any hesitation, the Elector took 
advantage of the absence of the Swedes, invested Magdeburg, the most 
important of all fortresses on the Elbe, and demanded its surrender. 
‘Banér was too weak, with an army which hardly numbered nine thou- 
sand effective men, even to try and rescue this city from a threefold 
stronger enemy. He therefore resolved that until the Count of Wasa- 
borg, a natural son of Gustavus Adolphus, could arrive with a rein- 
forcement from Pomerania, he would remain in his camp and let his 
soldiers renew their strength through rest. He hoped that the com- 
mander, Johann Drake, would now manifest the same courage as 
Melcher Falkenberg, who commanded in the same city when Tilly be- 
sieged and took it in 1631, and would defend it with equal resolution, 
and not allow this important fortress, upon which his plans of future 
operations partly depended, to fall into the hands of the enemy. But 
Drake was one of those cowards who in face of danger forget country 
and duty. He tried, like Cronstedt at Sweaborg, by several splendid 
enterprises to win the confidence of the citizens, and obtain an oppor- 
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tunity to abuse it with success; for although he had plenty of men, 
powder, and provisions, he surrendered the city just at the very hour 
when Banér, at length able to do so, was about to attempt its relief. 
The news of this unfortunate event, the surrender of Magdeburg, 
knocked into pi all the plans of Banér. He no longer possessed a 
single fortress on the Elbe in which he could take refuge when reverses 
might come upon him, and wherein he could collect provisions with 
safety for his army. But without losing time by vain discussions and 
repinings, he summoned from the Weser, Leslie, an officer of ex- 
perience and unimpeachable fidelity, left his camp at Werben and 
marched to Luneburg. After this conquest he intended to invade 
Misnia and Thuringia; but the progress of the united hostile armies 
on the Havel, the surrender of Brandenburg, Rathenaus, and Havel- 
burg compelled him to an immediate retreat. At Salzwedel he called 
together his most experienced colonels, to hear their advice. The 
greater part were of the opinion that he should draw nearer towards 
the Baltic, to unite with Wrangel, Sr., who was stationed in Pomerania, 
and was employed in defending this Province against the Imperialists. 
Banér, however, saw that such a retreat would occasion the loss of all 
those places which the Swedes still held in possession along the Elbe, 
in Westphalia, and other districts. During these consultations several 
prisoners were brought in, which stated that ten regiments under the 
command of the Saxon General Dahne had marched into Perleberg, 
either for the purpose of destroying the Swedish bridge of boats at 
that point or to attack Wrangel. This information determined Banér 
to risk a battle which should decide the fate of the Swedes, whether 
they should return to their own country without revenge for their 
sacrificed treasures or for the Swedish blood shed in the cause of Ger- 
many, or, if victorious, they should prescribe laws to Germany, ren- 
dered powerless by defeat. He had hardly marched some miles when 
he learned that not a part but the whole of the hostile army stood near 
Perleberg. He therefore went to Parchim, to reinforce himself with 
as many troops as Wrangel could spare to him, and, at the review he 
held afterwards, counted seventeen thousand men. With these few in 
proportion to the enemy he flauntingly and tauntingly marched by the. 
hostile camp several days in succession, insulting and endeavoring to 
lure them out to fight. Although the Elector of Saxony was far 
superior to Banér in foot as well as in horse, he nevertheless, like halting 
Kutusoff in 1812, desired rather to ruin his antagonist by hunger than 
by the sword. Thus he kept behind his intrenchments, which were 
protected on all sides by swamps and woods. To attack such a po- 
sition, defended by thirteen thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, 
with an inferior army, seven thousand foot and nine thousand horse, 
was too risky even for Banér and Torstenson. In vain, in sight of 
the Saxe-Imperial army, were four regiments of cuirassiers put to 
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flight ; Hatzfeld and the Elector stood unmoved. Our heroes there- 
fore directed their march towards the Elbe, destroyed the Saxon bridge 
of boats over this river, and manceuvred as if they intended to resume 
possession of Werben. This stratagem had complete success; for the 
enemy, who feared to lose the places covering the crossings of the river 
Elbe, broke up from his camp and forestalled Banér. Wittstock, a 
city until then but little known, of four thousand inhabitants, has 
achieved a celebrated name since that time in history. This place in 
the District of East Priegnitz, where the little river Glenz falls into the 
Dosse, was surrounded, according to the custom of the period, with a 
stone wall and deep ditches. When the Elector became acquainted 
with the movements of the Swedes, his troops—thirteen brigades, total 
six thousand infantry, and seventy squadrons, numbering fifteen thou- 
sand cavalry, thirty-one or thirty-two thousand men altogether—were 
drawn up in line of battle upon the so-called Schreckenberg (Mount 
Terror), not Scharfenberg (Sharp Mountain), which was entirely dis- 
tinct and in rear of the Swedish right, their left wing leaning against 
the city, and their right against a Cloister or Monastery. His army 
had with it a large number of heavy guns, thirty-three or thirty- 
five pieces. The artillery—six batteries—was posted to the front in 
advance upon a [ridge] high [steep like a?] wall,(?) behind a line of de- 
tached redoubts, with wagons between the guns to prevent the Swedes 
from breaking through. Considering, also, that the forest called the 
“ Heide” extended even to the mountain upon which the Saxons were 
arrayed, it is most supposable that the Elector, in spite of all his 
advantages, intended rather to avoid a battle than to risk it. Distant 
from the city some two miles and more, towards the south there had 
been a bridge over the Dosse, which had been partially destroyed. 
This bridge Banér hastily repaired, and crossed upon it on the 24th 
September, 1636. The crossing lasted from sunrise until noon. When 
all the troops had passed over, the Swedish general formed his line of 
“battle. He had twenty-two thousand men altogether. Banér himself 
and Torstenson commanded on the right wing; Stalhanske and the 
Scotchman, Jacob King, the left; Leslie, the centre; and Vitzthum, 
the reserve. The latter appears to have had with him one-quarter of 
the whole Swedish force, so that Banér could not have had at his own 
disposition over seventeen thousand men, of whom not ten thousand 
were seriously engaged. In other words, Banér and Torstenson beat 
double their numbers with about ten thousand horse and foot. Seeing 
that the forest (Heide) separated the armies, Banér perceived the risk 
of a direct attack against the front of the Schrekenberg, and therefore 
ordered Stalhanske and King, under the blind of the mountains and 
forest (Hichenwald), to follow a wood road which led far away around 
the right wing of the enemy [exactly as Stonewall Jackson did to fall 
on Howard’s right at Chancellorsville], while he himself, with Torsten- 
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son, on the right side of the mount (Terror), followed the course of the 
Dosse, at first directly towards Wittstock, and then away from the town 
to fall on the left of the Allies. At one time there must have been an 
interval of three or four miles between the Swedish right and left, 
with the enemy between them, and through Vitzthum’s treachery the 
reserve was in no condition to afford any assistance or support to cither. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the first shots were fired. “If 
God will!” was the watchword of the Saxons and Austrians; “God 
with us!” that of the Swedes. The Saxo-Imperialists advancing 
through the wood, threw the whole of their cavalry upon the right 
wing of the Swedes. Both sides fought with desperate courage. Banér 
himself, Torstenson, and the oldest soldiers in the army, admitted they 
had never yet been present in so obstinate a battle: Not one regiment 
on Banér’s right, under himself and Torstenson, but attacked ten times, 
and had been as often repulsed. The day already began to decline, 
and with it the hopes and resolution of the Swedes, despite Banér’s and 
Torstenson’s examples of bravery. The soldiers even entertained 
thoughts of giving up, and already the Saxo-Imperialist troops raised 
their shouts of Victory, inspired by the assurances of their officers that 
the dreadful leaders, Banér and Torstenson, had fallen in the battle. 
Then Leslie came up with three fresh brigades of Infantry, and re- 
trieved the fortunes of the day. Furthermore, the Swedish reserve was 
momentarily expected. Vitzthum, who commanded this reserve, had 
received repeated orders from Banér to push forward, and bring his 
troops into action, because the fate of the day depended upon his prompt 
arrival. This Vitzthum was a Saxon, and there were two of this 
name, belonging to the same family, in the field, one in the Swedish, the 
other in the Saxon service. Either through a natural, but mistimed 
and misplaced, compassion for his countrymen, or what is more credi- 
ble, privately won over by the Elector of Saxony, he answered the re- 
iterated orders of Banér “to push on,” that he “ would come when it 
should be time.” To his officers, who assembled around him, and were 
pressing him to march on more quickly, he said, “ That no lucky result 
for the Swedish arms could be expected, and that the same defeat was 
awaiting them at Wittstock which they had suffered upon the fields 
of Nordlingen.” What a pity it is that Banér with his volcanic temper 
and fiery resolution had not been on the spot to punish such dis- 
obedience, as Bernard of Saxe-Weimar served the lieutenant-colonel 
of Stenbock’s Smaland regiment at Lutzen! (Klopp’s Gfrorer, 789.) 
When Bernard had announced the death of Gustavus to Kniphausen, 
in command of the centre of the second line of the Swedes, and heard 
that “the troops were in good order,” he declared the question was 
simply one of ‘‘ Vengeance in Victory,” and ordered the line to ad- 
vance. ‘“ Stenbock’s lieutenant-colonel [Smalanders, his superior having 
been wounded] hesitating to advance when he [Bernard] ordered, 
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[Bernard], passed his sword through his body, and led on to the attack 
three other regiments,” and by this determination the field was won and 
Wallenstein defeated. (See de P.’s Life of Torstenson, 118.*) Even 
a St. Just is sometimes not out of place. He was possessed of “ fiery 
impatience” and “ personal intrepidity” “ heroically manifested.” In the 
army, such was his severity, “ He shot whole batches of officers for their 
inertness.. [Vitzthum’s least criminality.] He even caused a lieutenant- 
colonel to be executed.” (Hon. Geo. S. Smythe’s Historic Epilogues, 
287.) , 

It was near sundown, when Banér, doubting, with reason, of the vic- 
tory, bent anxious brows now to the quarter from whiich Vitzthum should 
arrive, now to the point which Stalhanske had orders to attack, and take 
the enemy, in reverse, by a detour round their right, as Ziethen did at 
Torgau in 1760, as McDowell attempted to do at Bull Run I. in 1861, as 
Stonewall Jackson did at Chancellorsville in 1863, and as Hooker did 
at Chattanooga in the fall of the same year, and as Wilson did, in effect, 
at Nashville in 1864. Alone and unsupported, he could no longer re- 
sist the mass of the whole hostile force, and it seemed as if all his noble 
calculations had failed. Two of Leslie’s brigades were almost cut to 
pieces and their flags in the hands of the enemy. Only the presence 
of Banér and Torstenson, whose eminent courage had never been more 
severely tried, kept up the spirits of the discouraged troops, and held 
up to their work those almost worn-out and demoralized who were 
thinking of flight. Now fighting on foot at the head of the infantry, 
now leading their cavalry to renewed charges, these illustrious chiefs set 
an example worthy of their past renown. Several officers fell at their 
side, and Count Wasaborg was wounded in close proximity to Banér, 
who, himself, regarded the battle as lost. The non-arrival of the re- 
serve he justly ascribed to treasonable conspiracy, but that Stalhanske,— 
who was in the Swedish service exactly what Pappenheim had been on 
the Imperial side through actual love of fighting,—did not make his in- 
fluence manifest where it was expected was inexplicable to him. Banér 
did not know the impediments which Stalhanske encountered. A long, 
difficult, and circuitous march had kept him back for some hours. 
Stalhanske and King knew perfectly well the importance of the result 
of that day. They, therefore, when they arrived at the designated spot 
to cut in, fell upon the right flank of the enemy with such impetuosity 
as made it apparent at once that all eventual resistance would be in 
vain. A heavy cannonade, and disorder perceptible in the ranks of the 
enemy, revealed at last to Banér that Stalhanske (Steel Glove or Gaunt- 
let) had got to work, and was working in to the purpose. He therefore 
gathered up every available man, and continued the contest until the 
darkness of the night put an end to the bloodshed. It was his inten- 
tion to renew the combat on the following day, after he had brought 
up the reserve, which he had, unfortunately from his misunderstanding 
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of the man, intrusted to Vitzthum. When the Elector and Hatzfeld 
perceived their right wing in disorder, and heard from prisoners that 
the Swedish reserve had not yet taken part in the contest, they foresaw 
a new and fearful attack on the following day. They, therefore, thought 
it most advisable to save themselves, and what more could be preserved, 
by abandoning the field during the night. This they did, and in such 
haste that they forgot the Chancellory and the whole Silver Service of 
the Elector, which fell into the hands of Stalhanske. Too far worn 
out that night, Stalhanske and King, with several thousand horse, pur- 
sued the flying army on the following morning, the one on the road to 
Bremen and the other on that to Pritzwald. The battle-field was cruelly 
covered with dead, wounded, and fleeing, and the roads with carriages 
and wagons belonging to the trains of the enemy. The Elector was 
so terrified, that again fleeing as he fled after the running-out of his 
own troops at Leipzic, he did not consider himself safe even within the 
walls of Magdeburg. Nay, so overwhelming was the fear into which 
he had fallen, that he continued his flight to Leipzic, where he arrived 
without an army, without baggage, and without provisions, like a mere 
partisan captain, at the head of four hundred horse. Five thousand 
Saxo-Imperialists out of thirty-one thousand, and two thousand Swedish 
warriors out of about seventeen thousand, lay upon the battle-field, and 
the number of the wounded was no less., The Swedes, although victo- 
rious, counted three thousand of the latter. ‘Two thousand prisoners, 
one hundred and fifty flags, thirty-five cannons, and several thousand 
wagons were the immediate booty of the army and the results of a 
day, on which Banér and Torstenson had overcome at once the desperate 
difficulties of the battle-field, the plans of treachery, and the enemy so 
superior in numbers, and in the enjoyment of every advantage. All 
this, too, with an army which had been several times about to become 
dissolved through want of discipline, intrigues, want of all kinds, 
especially hunger and sicknesses, almost unheard-of marches, labors, 
and suffering. 

Although Wittstock and Nordlingen stand forth prominent ex- 
amples of battles belonging to the class peculiar for attacks on both 
wings,—of which Blenheim, Torgau, Chancellorsville, and Gettysburg 
may be said, in a partial degree, to belong,—the rule holds good 
in most cases, and everywhere, during the Wars of the seventeenth 
century in consequence of the usual predominance of cavalry so 
classified, and the nearly invariable formation of armies for combat,— 
Infantry constituting the centre, and Horse and Dragoons the two 
wings. There are also several notable examples in the present century, 
Dresden, certainly, and Vittoria, measurably, as most lucidly explained 
by Wellington, and as clearly reported in the Croker papers. The 
Ferrcus (Iron) Duke, so grimly styled, spoke thus: 

“T’ll show you how I won that battle. Lord Hill attacked along 
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the high road from Madrid to Vittoria, to the right, on some broken, 
wooded hills. Into these hills [on the French left] I sent, at first, a 
small force, one battalion; the French thought that was to be our 
attack, and drew off from their right and centre to reinforce it. I saw 
this and sent another regiment (Cardigan’s), and by degrees increased 
the force there. I had the day before sent Lord Lynedock with his 
corps to the other side of the little river on our left, and he had been 
moving unseen behind some hills, till he came on that side quite round 
the French right. When I saw that he had begun, and that the French 
were astonished at having us both on the right and the left, I attacked 
the broken hill, which was the French centre, but they had drained it 
[the centre] to support their left, and I carried it [pierced the centre] 
with great ease and little loss.” (Croker Papers, ii. 33, 34.) 

Blenheim was a blending of the application of the Wittstock, 
Nordlingen, and Vittoria method, although the bursting of the French 
centre brought it nigher in parallelism to Vittoria. This latter had as 
momentous effect on the War problem as far as Napoleon was con- 
cerned as Wittstock. Just reflect on the dates: 

The Armistice of Plesswitz or Suspension of Arms, after Bautzen, 
20th, 21st May, was signed 4th June, to last until the 20th July, and 
was extended to the 10th August, 1813. 

All this time Austria was vacillating, carrying water on both 
shoulders. 

Vittoria was fought and won by Wellington on the 21st June, 1813 
(Waterloo, 18th June, 1815), and decided which way Austria was to 


jump: 


‘‘ Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou Fortune’s Champion.” 


Napoleon might have completed, with justice, the whole sentence of 
the rating of Constance. 

On the 28th June, just time enough for the news of Wellington’s 
victory to have reached the Place of Conference, say Prague, Napoleon 
and Metternich had their famous interview at Dresden. 

Austria then joined Prussia and Russia, and Napoleon’s fate was 
sealed. 

All due to Wellington’s victories in Spain, especially Vittoria. 

Tt is curious to observe that June seems always to have been the 
passion, marrying, and battle month, and more great battles have been 
fought in the space of the six weeks from the last week of May to the 
beginning of July than in any other like number of days during the 
year. The following examples are winnowed from Von Kausler’s 
List of Modern Battles worthy of study : 

1097 a.p., Nice, 20th June; Doryleum, Ist July ; 1099, Capture of Jerusalem, 


7th July ; 1802, Courtray, the first and real Battle of the Spurs, 11th June, most 
books say 11th July, French chivalry conquered by Flemish artisans. This 
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was the first great blow at Feudalism. 1339, Laupen, 21st June; 1880, Siege of 
Chioggia terminated in triumph of Venetians against Genoese, 24th June; 1389, 
Kossowa, 15th June; 1476, Morat, 22d June; 1585, Siege of Antwerp commenced, 
Ist June; 1628, the month of June determined the fate of Stralsund, on which 
depended the intervention of the Swedes in the Thirty Years’ War; 1674, Sins- 
heim, 16th June; 1675, Fehrbellin laid the basis of Prussia’s military ascent to 
triumph, 18th June, same day as of Waterloo; 1690, Fleurus, 1st July; 1693, 
Neerwinden, 29th June; 1703, Eckeren, 30th June; 1704, Donawerth, 2d July; 
1706, Siege of Turin commenced, 2d June; 1743, Dettingen, 27th June; 1745, 
Hohen-Friedberg, 4th June; 1757, Kollin, 18th; 1758, Crefeld, 23d ; 1760, Landshut, 
23d June; 1799, Trebbia, 18th, 19th June; 1800, Marengo, 14th June; 1807, Heils- 
berg, 10th June; 1808, Medina del Rio-Secco, 14th June; 1809, Raab, 14th; 1809, 
Wagram, Sth, 6th July; 1815, Ligny, 16th; Wavre, 17th, 18th; Waterloo, 18th 
June; 1863, Gettysburg, Ist-8d July; 1863, Vicksburg, 4th July; 1863, Helena, 
4th July ; etc. 


It is very sad to learn and even more sad to state that Vitzthum, hav- 
ing been an officer under Wrangel Senior, may be supposed to have been 
imbued with that veteran marshal’s hostility to Banér and jealousy of 
his success. Three times Banér was nearly ruined and exposed to the 
utmost peril through this Old Sinner’s shortcomings: 1. By not afford- 
ing him adequate support in 1635 ; 2. Now through Vitzthum ; and, 3. 
By his own desertion of Banér on the Oder, at the crisis of the famous 
retreat from Torgau in 1637. 

Wittstock, however, made up for all, and more than restored all 
that Nordlingen had lost and imperiled, and must inure as much to the 
credit of Torstenson as of Banér. 

Besides the advantages which this victory procured for the Swedish 
army for the coming winter, it inspired the enemy with a fearful dread 
of the name of Banér, which was not diminished by his subsequent 
campaigns. ‘When the general had cared for the sick and wounded 
which were brought in safety to Mecklenburg, he continued the pursuit 
of the enemy. Contrary to his habit, this was done very slowly. The 
cause lay in the impoverished condition of the country, which rather 
resembled an Arabian desert with its starving Bedouins than an Euro- 
pean province. ‘To provide for the army Banér was compelled to drag 
along with him a prodigious number of wagons and quantity of bag- 
gage, by which his army was prevented from anything like celerity of 
movement, since in the Saxon districts he had to traverse, which before 
the breaking out of the war presented every mark of the most flour- 
ishing wealth and prosperity, now nothing but plundered and aban- 
doned buildings were encountered. Banér had contributed not a little 
to the misery of this country. Under his leadership the war had 
assumed another appearance after the Peace of Prague (30th May, 
1635) ; one totally different from what it had presented under the leader- 
ship of Gustavus Adolphus. After Lutzen, the Swedes and Germans 
(nominal Swedes) were not behind the Imperialists, who had formerly 
served under Tilly or Wallenstein, in their savagery. The hatred which 
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Banér felt against the Elector of Saxony induced him to overlook the 
manifestations of cruelty by his soldiers towards the Saxons,—horrors 
for which even Banér’s admirers cannot find excuses. While the 
Swedes were destroying everything which might support their enemies, 
they were at the same time exhausting their own sources of supply and, 
partly, as a consequence, this method of procedure put a stop to the 
course of Banér’s progress and success. Thus far, as a rule, simply 
in regard to Banér, from the Swedish Plutarch of von Lundblad. 
Reader, now turn to corroborating sources of information. 

After the battle of 'Wittstock, what says Becker of the condition of 
affairs in Germany (ix. ii. 13, 8-9)? “The Swedes (to translate) there- 
upon broke like a deluge over Saxony, and treated it fearfully, out of 
pure revenge. No one can read without emotion the narratives of the 
sufferings of these miserable times as they have been handed down in 
the chronicles of different cities. The fields remained fallow through 
want of seed of all kinds, of farm cattle, and even of hands to till 
them, and the villages stood void of inhabitants, and, of the living, one 
portion fled into the cities, another enlisted, because those were the only 
courses which gave any promise either of security or means of pre- 
serving existence. Al] kinds of intercourse was at an end, because in 
many of the smaller towns not a single horse remained. Carrion- 
cattle, dead from disease, rats and mice came to be regarded as choice 
morsels ; many corpses were discovered upon dung-heaps, in which poor 
wretches, a few hours before they died of starvation, had endeavored 
to discover some shocking means of nourishment. In the district of 
Magdeburg, the desperate hunger had even driven men to feed on human 
flesh. When, at rare intervals, a convoy of grain brought from abroad 
succeeded in making its way into one or another little place, to such a 
degree were the bake-houses thronged about that many persons were 
suffocated in the press, and seldom could the hot bread satisfy those 
who yet had money to purchase it. Moreover, since the troops fighting 
through the country, to and fro, swept off all the cattle, in no locality 
could the ordure and offal be removed from the yards and streets, so that 
the accumulation through year after year occasioned such pestiferous 
exhalations that epidemic diseases of all kinds swept away the people 
in crowds. In many places the death list grew so great that the corpses 
were thrown by dozens into one grave, as upon the battle-field. In 
April, 1638, Banér, then in Pomerania, wrote to the garrison in Erfurt, 
invested by the Saxonis, he would have long since come to the assistance 
of that city, if all the territory between the Oder and the Elbe had 
not been so thoroughly made desolate that, between these rivers, in the 
districts through which he would have to pass neither dogs nor cats, 
much less men and horses, could find any means by which to sustain 
life. Even the desolating, pitiless enemy had been forced to evacuate 
and to utterly abandon this territory through absolute hunger and 
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misery, and Banér could not lead his army through these lands without 
its suffering greater disasters than it could experience in consequence 
of a lost battle,” which in those days almost signified destruction to the 


defeated. 

“The evil arrows of Famine” had been more pitiless than “ the 
power of the sword ;” yea, verily was verified the prophecy, “I pro- 
claim a liberty for you, to the sword, to the pestilence, and to the famine,” 
“and they shall eat . . . the flesh of his friend in the siege and strait- 
ness wherewith their enemies . . . shall straiten them.” 


‘A victory of the Swedish Lieutenant-General Ruthven at Domitz over 
the Saxon General Baudissin, who had exchanged the Swedish service for the 
Saxon, and also a reinforcement under TorstENsoN, who brought him two thou- 
sand cavalry and six regiments of foot out of Prussia, soon after put Banér in con- 
dition for commencing his operations afresh. Although it may not have been fully 
agreeable to scientific combinations to take the Electorate of Saxony as the aim 
(Ziél) of his operations, yet it is probable that the wish for a pardonable revenge 
led the Swedes into Saxony. This time both may be considered as having been 
satisfied. The Elector, who was threatening Pomerania, was frightened back 
into his own land in the middle of winter by Banér’s crossing the Elbe, and this 
land now became the rendezvous of a hostile army, while party rage and revenge 
equally stirred it up. The rapid coming up of an Imperial army, under Hatzfeld, 
to the Elector’s aid, with which he united his own force, induced Banér to retreat 
upon Werben, whereupon Magdeburg, Havelberg, Brandenburg, even ‘Werben 
itself, together with several small places, were lost,—a mischance which probably 
was due generally to the misconduct of their commandants, and which brought out 
from the Swedish government the severe order to bring these commandants before 
a court-martial. After manifold marching to and fro, as also after uniting with 
several detachments—that of Leslie, joined Banér at Liineburg, having returned 
from an expedition to the Main—by which the Swedes believed themselves, in some 
measure, a match for the Saxon and Austrian army, Banér sought to bring on an 
engagement. The movement of the Imperialists towards the Middle-Mark, in 
which they made considerable advance, as also their later endeavor to unite with 
General Klitzing, who, with about four thousand men, had been detached for the 
siege of Brandenburg, and, in like manner, to reunite with some other troops, led 
finally to the battle of Wirrstock, which resulted in the nearly total annihilation 
of the allied armies, and formed the most brilliant leaf in Banér’s laurel wreath, 
thanks to the genius, prescience, and efforts of Torstenson, his Adlatus or Alter Ego. 

Banér had made an attack on the fortifications of Werben, which on his re- 
treat had fallen into the hands of the Allies, and the Imperialists appeared soon 
after at Perleberg, for the purpose of thence, by a great détour by the way of Witt- 
stock and Zehdenik, uniting with General Klitzing and other regiments which, as 
Khevenhiiller expresses himself, ‘‘ were yet lying loose’ near Sweden. On the 
news that the Imperialists had headed toward Wittstock, Banér raised the siege (of 
Werben) and directed himself on Wusterhausen and Ruppin in order to prevent 
the intended reunions, and to force the allied army to am engagement before they 
became thus reinforced. The allies thus puzzled seem to have delayed unneces- 
sarily, and thus it was that Banér was able to again advance, and that toward 
Wittstock. "When they now learned that the Swedes were only three (German) 
miles distant from this place they preferred to accept battle instead of continuing 
their projected movement. They therefore chose a position near Wittstock, on the 


Schreckenberg, and this they began at once carefully to fortify. 


West of, and close by, the town of Wittstock lies (a hill, or elevation, or range 
of hills) the Schreckenberg, which slopes westward, toward the former Cloister of 
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the Holy Sepulchre, and eastward toward this town. Eastward it is divided from 
another hi]l by only a slight depression, which latter then for a time follows the 
course of the Dosse (stream). At the time of the battle a road ran between these 
two hills. The sides of both hills were covered with woods, which, however, the 
top of the (Schrecken) Berg looked over, as the Theatrum Europeum says. By 
this the movements of the troops were impeded, but not hindered. The allied army 
had carefully fortified itself upon the Schreckenberg. It had on the right flank the 
Cloister of the Holy Sepulchre; on the left the quite steep descent of the Schrecken- 
berg itself protected them. The front was covered by thirteen closed redoubts, 
fenced in with wagons, behind which the army—fourteen (16) thousand horse and 
sixteen thousand infantry, with thirty-two guns—was drawn up. It would appear 
that the Imperialists were formed in their old deep order, in great Tercias, while 
the Saxons, probably, in the Swedish manner, had no great depth to their lines. 
In rear, at the bottom of the hills, flowed the Dosse. At some distance from the 
front this stream must be crossed, and at a point of which the Imperialists had 
taken possession. After the Swedes had driven the Imperialists from this point, 
Banér made a reconnoissance of their position, but found it so strong that he dared 
not attack them in front. His army therefore moved to the right and attempted 
to gain the hill which lay opposite to the left flank of the allies. TorsTENson, 
who commanded the right wing, led the movement with the intuitive ability peculiar 
to him. So soon, however, as the Imperialists observed the preparations for this 
they abandoned their first front, took a line in opposition to the before-mentioned 
tight of the cavalry, which sought to capture the adjoining hill and burst upon 
them with their full force of horse and foot. In this way a very lively fight began, 
both at the foot of Schreckenberg and on the small hill near it, such as (according 
to Cavallier’s description and belief ) could scarcely be conceived as possible to occur. 
In it victory seems long to have inclined first to one side then to the other. It is 
probable that fortune here declared only very doubtfully for the Swedes. Even 
the Brigades of Foot (Brigade zu Fuss), Infantry, or Dismounted troopers—used as 
were Wilson's Dismounted Cavalry with such effect on our right at Nashville, 1864,— 
which Field-marshal Leslie brought up in support, were able to only indecisively give 
the upper hand to the Swedish colors. There were regiments which returned ten 
times to the charge. The whole right wing (of the Swedes) seemed to be destroyed 
by continued uninterrupted fighting. Evening closed upon the battle. Probably, 
however, the operations on this wing would have been decisive if Banér’s orders 
had been strictly fulfilled by all the officers. Thus, at the beginning of the fight 
he had detached a portion of his army under Lieutenant-General King and Major- 
General Stulhandske for the purpose of taking the right wing of the enemy in 
reverse, at the same time he had left a reserve under General Vitzthum, both to 
guard the passage over the Dosse and to be in readiness for any unexpected occur- 
rence. This (reserve) should then at the decisive moment have moved up, but 
whether from treachery or faintheartedness, Vitzthum did not doso. The distance 
which the flanking detachment had to pass over also delayed its arrival. When 
this took place, however, a heavy fight began (on the enemy’s right wing). As it 
seems, the success here also remained doubtful. Night broke in without the victory 
having been undoubtedly obtained by either side. 

In any case, however, the fight would have been resumed by the Swedes on the 
next day if the Imperialists and Saxons had not profited by the darkness of the night 
to quit the field. They had learned from prisoners that the Swedish reserve had 
not been under fire, and although they discovered in the same way that the troops 
which had been engaged had suffered severely, they were disinclined to another 
battle. Thus after Count Hatzfeld had hastily convened a council of war and in- 
formed himself concerning the condition_of their (the Imperial and Electoral 
Saxon) Artillery and Foot, learning that the ammunition horses (Munitions Pferde) 
had almost all been run off (entritten) and consequently all the artillery of the 
Allies on the field was completely paralyzed and could not be used to any advan- 
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tage against the Swedes; learning further that most of the brigades of infantry had 
suffered great demoralization (Niederlage), it was concluded to be best to leave the 
field of battle during the night and move toward [the stronghold of] Werben. 
This took place immediately. The demoralized infantry crossed the Elbe in flat- 
bottomed boats ; the cavalry passed by a ford in order to escape pursuit by the enemy. 
Stalhiindske was in fact at once detached with several thousand horse to follow up 
the fugitives, and ordered to push them to the utmost (in die Eysen commendiert), but 
his trophies seem to have been limited to banners and articles of luxury. Never- 
theless so much the more important were the trophies on the battle-field itself. The 
papers of the Elector as also those of the Count of Hatzfeld; all the baggage 
(among it the Elector’s [silver] plate-wagon), the artillery (which comprised some 
thousands of equipages), thirty-two cannon, among which five demi-cannon, six 
field-serpents, four incendiary-mortars, eight petard pieces, one hundred and eighty 
ammunition-wagons, of which about thirty were provided with lids or covers ( Uber- 
hangen), together with a quantity of grenades, besides all sorts of ammunition, fell 
into the hands of the victors. About one thousand of the enemy’s dead are said to 
have covered the field. Banér reported to Sweden, “‘ The enemy has got off scarcely 
one thousand of his infantry, mostly Saxons. The Imperialists, among them their 
best regiments, were entirely demoralized and ruined. The cavalry for the most 
part saved itself by flight.”’ 

This is a short recital of this remarkable battle, which was fought on the 24th 
September, 1636, and in some measure wiped out the bad impressions from the defeat 
at Nordlingen, which had such evil consequences for the Swedes. The Swedish 
government was in raptures over it. Banér and TorsTENSOoN received large gifts 
and the order to reward meritorious officers from the spoils taken from the enemy. 
There were gold chains and certificates (Konterfeie) for three thousand thalers were 
also to be distributed. It is to be regretted that the accounts of the battle are so 
insufficient that little more can be given than the results. In respect to the tactical 
details this is still more the case. We must not fail, however, to follow out in gen- 
eral the principal points as to the way in which it was conducted. The movements 
of the Swedish commander previous to the battle are admirable. If we apply 
modern expressions to Banér’s movements we might say that he took the inner lines 
(moved on interior lines). §@§ In any case it can be proved from them how erro- 
neous are the representations of General Jomini when he assumes that in his theory 
he offers us anything new in this regard. He has reduced things to a system,—this 
merit no one will deny him,—but more than this cannot be allowed him by any 
one who has busied himself with the History of War. =@3g 

‘The plan for the battle is in several respects like that for the battle of Nérd- 
lingen,—attacks on both wings. In that case the Swedish commander had by leaving 
a reserve opposite the centre secured himself against the danger of the enemy’s 
throwing himself between his two wings, so renewing the case of Nordlingen. The 
fight seems to have been the most bloody on the Swedish right wing. In any case 
the highest credit belongs to the Austrians who fought there. When they perceived 
the flanking movement of Banér they immediately changed their position, which, 
once attacked in the flank, afforded them no security. They fought, too, with a 
spirit which did all honor to them,—they covered the spot where they fought with 
their bodies, showing that they chose death rather than retreat from their post. As 
regards this, General Banér himself expresses admiration, and confesses that Gen- 
eral Hatzfeld had most wisely arranged the line of battle, and that the Imperialist 
soldiers fought stout-heartedly (Khevenhiller, xii. p. 1999). 

‘“« Victory here remained undecided ; at least so say the accounts which we as yet 
have of itin Germany. The obstinate defense, as also the repulse of the attacks, 
six, eight, even ten times repeated, as Khevenhiller tells us, show, here, also with 
what bitterness and tenacity men fought in those times. 

‘The movement against the hostile right wing was somewhat of arisk. Wedo 
not know whether the allies observed it in time. If they did, it might, considering 
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the little development of their lines, perhaps, have been not inappropriate to 
strengthen the other wing by a portion of the troops posted on this, and so get a 
numerical superiority. The slowly carried-out flanking movement, as well as the 
yet later delivery of the attack, would have given full several hours’ time for doing 
so, and this would have been sufficient time to decide the victory, since the combat 
on that wing lasted only about three hours. That the reserve did not come up can- 
not be ascribed as a fault to Banér. gq Its leader, moved by selfish objects, 
did not indeed directly refuse obedience to the orders sent him, but he found so 
many excuses for eluding them that it became too late for an attack. “@3a 

‘“‘ The retreat of the Imperialists would appear to have been in the highest degree 
hasty, unless there were specially good grounds for it. It can hardly be assumed 
that their losses had so greatly exceeded those of the Swedes. Besides, they arrived 
on the field nine [perhaps twelve] thousand stronger than their adversaries, and 
they had the advantage of the ground. They must, therefore, by bad economy or 
lavish use, have used up their forces, or by faulty arrangements have disorganized 
them, and brought on that apparently hurried retreat, with abandonment of all 
their artillery and baggage. According to the accounts, it was two signal-shots 
given after dark on the Swedish side that caused the retreat. Probably they were 
supposed to be signals for a fresh attack. The character of Banér [or rather of 
Torstenson, who resembled Hannibal in his exquisite cunning or stratagems] allow 
one to suppose something of this sort. It is still [more] remarkable that the Allies 
marched on the route which the Swedes had previously followed [in coming up?], 
while the main body of Banér’s army remained in the neighborhood of Wittstock, 
recruited itself there, offered up Thanksgiving to God (Feuwx de joie).’’ (Translated 
from the Geschicte des Kriegswesens, Handbibliothek fur Offiziere, vol.i., Part IV., 
pages 309-317, Berlin, 1838.) 

The author or compiler of this invaluable treatise says that the triumphs of 
Banér and Torstenson were brilliant impromptus. What higher praise could he 
have accorded? What are all the marvels of genius other than intuitive im- 
promptus of the most dazzling splendor in conception, execution, and effect ? 


CHARACTER OF BANER. 


“ A life of Preparation will not fail of Glory.” 
“ There was an iron Will in him, which sustained his solemn and deliberate convictions,” 
SMYTHE. 

‘Without recurring, with popular prejudice, to the intervention of poison, it 
is easy to discover, in the toils and privations Banér had so often endured, a cause 
{all-sufficiently ] adequate to account in the most satisfactory manner for the pre- 
mature termination of his existence. [Like Gustavus and his favorite pupil, Tor- 
stenson,] Banér may be said to have been born a soldier. From his cradle the study 
of military affairs formed the favorite object of his pursuit. The Theory of War, 
thus early acquired, was illustrated by the exploits of one of the greatest masters in 
that intricate and glorious science. Instructed by the example and encouraged by 
the praises of Gustavus Adolphus, he passed through all the gradations of military 
rank with the highest distinction ; and after the captivity of Horn [taken prisoner 
at Nordlingen, a capture considered of equal importance to the gain of that vic- 
tory], he was selected by Oxenstiern as the person most capable of replacing that 
skillful commander. ([Still, as Horn was the Royal Chancellor’s son-in-law, this 
high consideration may have had some basis in partiality, seeing that Torstenson 
was alive and available, and Oxenstiern knew perfectly well that his great King 
considered Torstenson the ‘best fitted to command the (whole) Swedish army,’ and 
that, ‘‘ Under [or next to] Sweden’s King, Torstenson was Sweden’s greatest com- 
mander.”’ To translate from the biography of the French. Marshal Guebriant, 
‘‘ Banér was worthy of being considered the Second Gustavus of the North, and 
one of the greatest captains of the universe. He was absolutely venerated at home, 
where he held rank as one of the principal nobles, as ally of the royal house [of 
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France]. Our king [Louis XIII.] loved him (no great praise) [is here inserted 
by another hand]; all foreigners esteemed him; Germany trembled at the mere 
mention of his name; and at this time all Europe praises him as one endowed with 
all the perfections of the most excellent among men.’’ Though called forth ata 
crisis when the stoutest hearts were hardly proof against the dictates of despair, he 
supported the reputation of the Swedish arms with unsullied glory through every 
vicissitude of Fortune, and proved to the world by a series of victories that he was 
no unworthy imitator of that illustrious sovereign whom he loved, regretted, and 
revered. Few generals [except Hannibal and Torstenson] have been more fertile 
in expedients, and for this reason his transcendent abilities never shone with purer 
lustre than amid the difficulties and dangers of a Retreat. Though frequently 
opposed to superior numbers, he never sustained a defeat. Convinced that decision 
is the soul of war, he in a great measure rendered himself independent of the 
Council of Regency, never scrupling to disobey their instructions when they inter- 
Sered materially with his own designs. [In this Torstenson rose far above Banér, 
for his genius enabled him at the same time to obey and make his obedience a 
triumphant display of that lesser quality by the greater development of the versa- 
tility of his genius.] Indeed, Banér’s mind was so deeply impressed with the 
necessity of acting without the smallest control that he has been frequently heard 
to impute the failures of Gallas and Piccolomini not to want of intention nor want 
of ability, but to that contemptible system of jealousy and mistrust so prevalent at 
the Austrian Court [always exhibited even down to the present time, though disaster 
following disaster proved its utter want of common sense], which fettered the 
genius of the ablest commanders, by never allowing them to follow up a blow 
without previously consulting the Ministers [just as Laudohn was censured instead 
of rewarded for his capture of Schweidnitz in 1761, one of, if not the most brilliant 
exhibitions of impromptu conceptions during the whole Seven Years’ War]. 

[There is one circumstance connected with the autocratic exercise of command 
by Banér which it is impossible to reconcile with the assertions of his biographers, 

‘that he would suffer no interference with his authority or plans as hereinbefore set 
forth. . 

It would seem as if the Swedish Administration at home undertook to imitate 
the policy of the Carthaginian Oligarchs in Africa, by seeking to circumscribe the 
authority and influence the policy of Hannibal in Italy, by the presence of their 
Deputies in his camp. That these did annoy him and to some extent thwart him 
is well known, but their pernicious effect was only visible, after all, by the result 
of their representations at Carthage. It was due to these reports that reinforcements 
and supplies were withheld ; the want of which did far more to neutralize the genius 
of the greatest commander who ever lived, than all the military efforts of the Roman 
Generals augmented by the superior resources of a Commonwealth which acted exactly 
as Frederic the Great did, and diverted everything to the relief and strengthening 
of the army, while a horse or any other animal could be converted to his use in war, or 
while any male he could “‘ rope in’’ possessed strength enough to shoulder a musket. 
Every one who studies history is well aware to how great a degree the Dutch 
Deputies in his camp traversed the plans of Marlborough, so that he had to trick 
them into acquiescence with his plans, just as William III. set him the astute ex- 
ample, when he was about to set on foot the expedition which placed the Crown of 
England on his head. The Deputies of the French Convention may likewise be 
cited in this connection, but they had to yield at once when such an individual as 
Napoleon arose, who immediately put them aside with a decision almost amounting 
to contempt. To this they had to submit or vacate offices which, however nominal, 
were still exceedingly lucrative. It is very likely that Banér tolerated the presence 
of similar Counsellors with his army, and allowed them to remain there as Hannibal 
had done,—i.e. in much the same way that subordinate actors personate great 

‘characters on the stage, strutting about in the finest clothes but never opening 
their lips.] 
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‘‘ However’’—says the G. des K., i. 4, 3283—‘‘many weaknesses may have dis- 
figured the life of this hero, his commanding virtues outweigh them all. The 
army had, under Banér, reached a condition of disorder and wildness ( Verwilde- 
rung) which the pen can hardly-describe. Nevertheless the Swedes had, since 
1637, introduced into the army a sort of Councils of War called Assistant Councils, 
which were to exercise political as well as administrative and economic attributes 
(powers). This may have had some influence on the operations. But just as little 
as Deputies of the Convention of New [Revolutionary] France accomplished what 
they should have done, just so little did the Swedish Councils. The rule of (simple) 
Force that for so long a time had established itself neither could nor would bear 
restraint from any direction.’’ ‘ 

Banér, however despotic, endeavored to be just. Though he insisted upon 
the privilege of disposing at pleasure of every vacant commission, as well as of 
appointing commanders to all the fortresses which might yield to his victorious 
arms, he does not appear in any instance to have employed this authority ca- 
priciously. On the contrary, he established as an invariable maxim that the Senior 
officer should always be preferred, unless he had rendered himself unworthy of 
promotion. No less liberal than haughty, he permitted the colonels to fill vacan- 
cies in their own regiments, and even allowed them to exercise the most absolute 
jurisdiction over all who were [immediately] subject to their authority. Reserved 
from habit, as well as from policy, he was scarcely ever known to converse with free- 
dom with any of the officers, except in moments of conviviality ; and even then he was 
so cautious in his behavior towards his guests that they were never tempted to carry 
their familiarity beyond the pleasures of the table. [This was a characteristic of 
Marshal Ney, ‘the bravest of the brave,’’ according to Fesenzac, his Aide, and of 
one of our regular Corps-Commanders, if not of others, who chose to live in sublime 
solitariness.] No less prompt to punish than eager to recompense, he never per- 
mitted a fault to escape without chastisement, nor a brilliant action to pass unre- 
warded. It was an invariable rule with him never to indulge the soldiers in plun- 
der, because he said ‘‘ that riches were the parents of every disorder, and inevitably 
ruined the discipline of an army.’’ [Turenne was opposed to license in his army, 
not because he had any feeling for those who suffered in consequence of permitting 
to the soldiery the indulgence of their passions, but from cold calculation, because 
it was injurious to discipline. Historians justly blacken the character of Tilly for 
the atrocities following the capture of Magdeburg, during the sack of that city, in 
1681, in which one soldier amassed a booty of thirty thousand ducats, and then was 
hung for squandering ‘that enormous amount within twenty-four hours at the 
gaming-table. This happened in the seventeenth century ; but what are we to say 
of the atrocities committed by the French under Napoleon, as at Lubeck, within 
the memory of living men, and the horrors which follewed the capture by storm of 
Ciudad-Roderiguez, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian, committed by the soldiers of Welling- 
ton? or the fiendish cruelties committed by the Rebels under Forrest after the capture 
of Paducah? or those by the demon Quantrell at Lawrence in Kansas? and the 
iniquities perpetrated in Missouri, according to the narrative of the Union General 
Pleasonton? Has intelligence made men better? Doubtful.] Though fond of 
expense, which he regarded as proper in high situations, he was so far from being 
of an interested disposition, that, notwithstanding the opportunities which he pos- 
sessed for amassing wealth, he left behind him only a moderate fortune [although 
the Germans charge him with amassing a large fortune for the period in which he 
shone]. When compared with the ferocity of most of the Imperial generals, his 
humanity was the object of admiration; and he unquestionably merits the highest 
commendation for having frequently left his magazines untouched [a humanity 
often exhibited by Turkish commanders, in obedience to the precepts of the 
Koran, putting to shame the contrary conduct of men claiming to be Christians, 
as for instance at Alexandretta on the Gulf Iskanderoon, in 1832, when forced 
to retire before a superior Egyptian army under Ibrahim Pasha] rather than 
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distress the inhabitants by destroying them. [This was consistent with the 
Mahomedan doctrine, often carried out in practice, that man has no right to 
destroy what God created for the subsistence of man,—an idea as consistent 
with Christianity, pure and simple, as many precepts of Mahomet are notably so, 
although he has been styled ‘‘ the Arch-impostor.’”’] [In a similar spirit acted the 
famous Robert Blake, General of the English fleet, in the summer of 1652. W. 
Hepworth Dixon, in his Biography of this one of the grandest of grand English- 
men, tells the story thus: ‘‘ Meeting the great herring-fleet off Bockness, his ad- 
vanced guard of twenty sail fell furiously on the Dutch men-of-war, and after a 
gallant contest, prolonged by the obstinate valor of the Dutch against superior 
numbers for three hours, sunk three of the twelve and took the other nine. All 
the herring-busses, six hundred in number, fell into his power with their crews and 
freights. But as these boats belonged to poor families whose entire capital and 
means of life they constituted, he took from them on a rough computation every 
tenth herring as a royalty, and then warning the men never to fish again in the creeks 
and islands belonging to the Commonwealth of England, without first obtaining 
from the Council of State a formal permission, he sent them home with all their 
boats and the remainder of their cargo of fish untouched. This act of clemency 
called down severe censures on Blake in certain quarters. Many condemned such 
generosity to an enemy as Quixotic, ‘If the fish,’ said the politicians, ‘ were of no 
use to the fleet, he should have thrown them into the sea.’ The answer was, ‘ That 
they were human food, and that thousands would suffer, none would gain by their 
destruction.’’? Noble Blake!] The devastation committed under the very eyes of 
Banér, or ordered by him during his irruption into Saxony, formed a melancholy 
exception to his general rule, and can be extenuated only by reflecting upon the 
situation in which he was placed, the resentment he felt against the [apostate, beer- 
soaking, little-minded] Elector, and the necessity of deterring others from behaving 
with equal ingratitude. To punish the people for the fault of their. ruler, or, as 


Horace puts it, 
“ Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,” 


is an act not to be defended upon any principle of justice; but how seldom is the 
voice of justice attended to when man is hurried on by the impulse of passion, and 
armed with unrestricted authority! Banér hated vanity, and was in many re- 
spects an exceptional man; but how does he compare with Horn, who is said to 
have known how to ‘‘ Disarm War of its Terrors,” and Torstenson, who was 
capable of rendering Banér’s ‘‘ Lambs’ (sarcastic) humane, and of carrying on 
War on Christian principles, if War as arule and Christianity as a law are com- 


patible ? 
e WITTSTOCK. 


Is it any wonder that we know so little of the details of the private and public 
life of Hannibal, when expositions and reports, etc., of the Campaigns of the Thirty 
Years’ War are so exceedingly meagre? The latter occurred at a time when Eu- 
rope was inundated with pamphlets and when illustrated publications of all kinds 
and sizes were issued on both sides. It is conceded by the ablest critics who have de- 
voted lives to the examination, that little or nothing is known of the tactics of some 
of the most remarkable and momentous battles of the Thirty Years’ War, espe- 
cially at Wittstock, and yet it is certain that if it could be investigated thoroughly 
it would present some of the most instructive lessons for all time in regard to the 
handling of troops under fire. Gindely (ii. 244) says, ‘‘ By a brilliant manceuvre, 
however, Banér [assisted by the able Torstenson, who led off the movement] se- 
duced his enemy from this [their fortified] position, and drew on a battle (October 
4, 1686) in which the Swedes stood like an iron wall and repelled every assault.’’ 
This sentence conveys an entirely erroneous idea of what occurred. For the sake 
- of illustration, suppose the Swedish Reserve under Vitzthum, which remained be- 
hind on the Dosse and, through his crime, took no part in the action, to be repre- 
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sented by the body of a crab, then the two wings would be exactly like the claws ; 
the right under Torstenson very much larger and more powerful than the left 
under Stalhanske. Banér thrust out these two claws to grasp the enemy and at 
the same time crush him and bite him in his weakest parts, his flank and rear, where 
in his rear he was protected by the thinnest shell. The Saxo-Imperialists seeing the 
right claw first thrust out, threw away all their advantages of position to strike his 
claw at the joints, cripple, and cut it off. There was no seduction or inducing to 
this on the part of Banér because, first, it was not his interest to do so; and, second, 
he could not have imagined that his opponents would sacrifice a carefully-selected 
and fortified position and meet him outside of it, except in so far that Banér’s own 
movement was temerarious enough to invite it. It was like Montcalm abandoning 
the fortifications of Quebec to fight Wolfe in the open field in 1759, and Murray re- 
peating the same recklessness in 1760; or, still more apposite, the Saxo-Imperial- 
ists, combined, again, a century later, at Kesseldorf, having bloodily repulsed the 
Prussians in 1745, quitting intrenchments, which were almost impregnable, to 
pursue the discomfited assailants, who desired no greater advantage to retrieve the 
day. Or to go still further back, it was the Saxons leaving their intrenchments at 
Hastings, which had frustrated successive Norman attacks, to deliver themselves— 
ill-armed infantry—over to excellent cavalry, whose great chief, William, could 
have prayed for no better exhibition of military folly. The movement of Hatzfeld 
at Wittstock was a perfect type of what occurred on the Union left on the second day 
of Gettysburg. There, in 1863, the rebel right—like Banér’s right under Torstenson 
in 1686—were making a flank movement to turn the Union left and get possession of 
the key-point of the field, on the extreme Union left, and fall in reverse upon the 
Union army in its weakest point, its left rear, gobble its trains, and cut off its com- 
munications. Sickles, by his moving forward the Third Corps, frustrated this move- 
ment, and was the author of the complete success at Gettysburg, which culminated 
next day. An expert in position, as soon as he had examined the ground, declared 
that this forward movement of Sickles was the right thing to do. Afterwards, 
Grant, on visiting the spot, said, ‘‘ Sickles was right.’’ Sheridan, with his experi- 
ence at home and abroad, again fully indorsed these opinions as regards Sickles. 
There was a great difference in the cases of 1636 and 1863. Sickles did not abandon 
a very strong position, previously selected and fortified with extreme care, but moved 
out to the front from a very weak position, without natural or artificial defenses, to 
occupy one naturally stronger, which he could have held with perfect success if his 
numbers had been adequate to garnishing of the extent of the line, or ground, 
which it was indispensable to maintain in order to secure the key-point of the field, 
at which the enemy were aiming. In 1636, Hatzfield failed to achieve exactly 
what Sickles did accomplish in 1868. Banér and Torstenson were able to do what 
Longstreet could not do, although the parity of the circumstances in most particu- 
lars, as to cause and effect, on both occasions are very remarkable. 


J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General 8..N.Y. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD'S EVENTS FROM MARCH 18 TO 
APRIL 14 INCLUSIVE. 


Domestic Events. 


On Wednesday, March 18, President Cleveland nominated Milton J. 
Durham, of Kentucky, as first comptroller of the treasury ; Malcolm 
Hay, of Pennsylvania, first assistant postmaster-general; Martin V. 
Montgomery, of Michigan, commissioner of patents; David 8. Baker, 
Jr., United States attorney for the district of Rhode Island; Ben Hill, 
Jr., United States attorney for the northern district of Georgia. On 
March 20 the following nominations were made: John J. C. Atkins, 
of Tennessee, commissioner of Indian affairs; James D. Porter, of 
Tennessee, assistant secretary of state. On the 23d occurred the fol- 
lowing nominations, as envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipo- 
tentiary: Edward J. Phelps, of Vermont, to Great Britain; Robert 
M. McLane, of Maryland, to France; George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
to Germany; Henry R. Jackson, of Georgia, to Mexico. On March 
24 the President nominated Henry L. Muldrow, of Mississippi, as 
secretary of the interior; and Mr. W. A. J. Sparks, of Illinois, as 
commissioner of the general land office. Previous to that date Sec- 
retary Bayard had made Mr. Francis Wharton, of Philadelphia, his 
legal adviser on international topics. On Sunday, March 22, Mr. E. 
D. Clarke, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, expired. He was the recently- 
appointed secretary of the interior, and succumbed to an attack of 
typho-pneumonia. Within the week ending with March 25, Secre- 
tary Lamar signified his approval of plans for an investigation of in- 
dustrial depressions stated in a letter from Commissioner Carroll D. 
Wright. Three especial agents are to go to Europe with reference to 
the matter. The “Tallapoosa” was ordered to be fitted up again as 
a cruiser. Assistant Secretaries Fairchild and Coon and Assistant 
Treasurer Graves were appointed a commission to examine methods 
of transacting treasury business, as well as to recommend a decrease of 
the force and a simplifying of the system. EEx-Governor John Lee Car- 
roll, of Maryland, strongly disapproved of Mr. Higgins’s appointment 
in a letter to Senator Gorman. The constitutionality of the Edmunds 
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anti-polygamy law was affirmed by the United States Supreme Court. 
Ex-Governor James H. Perry was elected to succeed Senator Garland 
in the Arkansas legislature. George Peabody Wetmore, of Newport, 
was nominated for governor by the Rhode Island Republicans, the 
Democrats nominating Zeba O. Slocum. In the Senate at Albany the 
Gibbs freedom of worship bill, as amended, was ordered to a third 
reading. A roller-skating bill was reported favorably to the Assembly. 
It forbids girls under fourteen attending after five P.M., without the 
company of their parents or guardians, or written consent from them. 

With respect to matters non-political, on March 21 the New Jersey 
State Capitol was injured by fire to the value of one hundred thousand 
dollars. On the same date the Langham Hotel, Chicago, was burned, 
with the loss of five persons and three hundred thousand dollars. On 
March 18, Mr. G. W. Burnham, the New York millionaire, died. 
Miss Charlotte Cooper, a daughter of Cooper, the novelist, died at 
Cooperstown, March 22, at the age of seventy-eight. 

On March 26 the President nominated Mr. S. S. Cox minister to 
Turkey. On the 27th, Aquila Jones was nominated postmaster for 
Indianapolis. On the 28th it was understood that the President had 
nominated General Joseph E. Johnson, of Virginia, as commissioner 
of railroads, and Norman J. Coleman, of Missouri, commissioner of 
agriculture. Mr. Alexander McCue, of Brooklyn, was nominated 
solicitor of the treasury. On the 30th the following nominations of 
envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary were sent to the 
Senate: Thomas J. Jarvis, of North Carolina, to Brazil; Alexander 
R. Lawton, of Georgia, to Russia; Anthony M. Keiley, of Virginia, 
to Italy. Consuls-general: Thomas M. Waller, of Connecticut, at 
London ; Frederick Rainey, of Maryland, at Berlin; Edmund Jussen, 
of Illinois, at Vienna. Ministers resident: Isaac Bell, Jr., of Rhode 
Island, to the Netherlands; Rufus Magee, of Indiana, to Sweden and 
Norway ; George W. Merrill, of Nevada, to the Hawaiian Islands, 
Ministers resident and consuls-general: E. P. C. Lewis, of New Jer- 
sey, to Portugal; R. B. Anderson, of Wisconsin, to Denmark. Con- 
suls: A. Haller Gross, of Pennsylvania, at Athens; E. P. Howell, of 
Georgia, at Manchester, England. On the 31st, Mr. Pearson was re- 
appointed postmaster of New York City. On the same day W. R. 
Roberts, of New York, was nominated minister to Chili; C. W. 
Buck, of Kentucky, to Peru; R. B. Hubbard, of Texas, to Japan. 
On March 25, in the New York Assembly, the Niagara reservation 
bill was passed by eighty-four to twenty-four. At St. Augustine, in 
Florida, on the 27th, there was a celebration of the landing of Ponce 
de Leon in 1512. On the 26th the music hall in Buffalo was burned. 
During the week ending with March 81, died Mr. F. 8. Winston, 
General Stager, Mr. Perry H. Smith, General McQuade, and Mrs. 
E. D. Morgan. The illness of General Grant took a very unfavorable 
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turn on March 28. Since then his condition has been that of alternate 
sinking and rallying. 

On April 1, Commander Kane, of the United States steamer 
“Galena,” telegraphed to the Secretary of the Navy that Aspinwall 
was in ashes. It had been burnt by insurgents to escape capture by 
government troops. The attack upon the rebel chief Preston by the 
Colombian troops was led by Colonel Ulloa. The city was almost a 
complete ruin. Only three houses were left standing. Upon the 
same day A. Leo Knott, of Maryland, was nominated to be second 
assistant postmaster-general. On the 2d the nomination of Postmaster 
Pearson was confirmed. The nomination of Mr. Lawton as minister 
to Russia was reported adversely by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and withdrawn. On the 3d, General McCalmont, of Pennsylvania, 
was appointed commissioner of customs, and John R. Garrison, of Vir- 
ginia, deputy first comptroller of the treasury. Commissioner Black 
asked Miss Sweet, United States pension agent at Chicago, for her res- 
ignation ; but she telegraphed back that her term did not expire till 
April 16, 1886, and refused to resign before that time. On the 2d 
the President expressed to the Mormon commissioners his approval of 
the course they had taken. The commission think that by abandoning 
plural marriages the Mormons would make good citizens. Public feel- 
ing was again agitated in regard to the condition of General Grant. 
On the 2d he was supposed to be dying. He seemed to be sinking, 
and his family was summoned to his bedside. Afterwards he rallied ; 
was better on the 3d; had a hemorrhage on the 7th, rallied again, and 
has had numerous fluctuations since. The ex-Secretary of State, Fred- 
erick T. Frelinghuysen, was reported dying at his home in Newark, 
New Jersey. It is said that he was very sick during the last three 
months of President Arthur’s administration. On the 4th, General 
Logan, having been charged by Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, with 
being privy to some nefarious scheme in connection with election 
frauds, pronounced Harrison “a vile, infamous liar, a poltroon, and a 
coward.” .The last clause seems superfluous, since, if a man is a pol- 
troon, the inference is that he is also a coward. On April 1 the State 
Senate passed the Gibbs freedom of worship bill. On the 7th the 
prison labor bill was defeated in the Assembly. On the same date 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry sailed from this port for England. On 
the Ist the Rev. William R. Williams, for fifty-two consecutive years 
pastor of the Amity Baptist Church in this city, died. On the 4th 
the death also occurred of Dr. James Lawrence Little, professor of 
clinical and operative surgery in the New York Graduate Medical 
School, and professor of surgery in the University of Vermont. On 
the 7th the woman suffrage bill was defeated in the Assembly. The 
Buffalo Lubricating Oil Company sued the Standard Oil Company 
and others for $250,000. The examination of James D. Fish was 
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practically finished. Troops for Colon sailed on the “ Acapulco.” 
On the 8th the gas bill passed the Senate at Albany. The result of 
the election in Chicago still remained in dispute. Richard Grant 
White died, at the age of sixty-four. He was one of the old New 
Yorkers who worshiped men and manners as they were rather than 
as they are. No change was reported in the condition of Mr. Freling- 
huysen. Upon the 9th the civil code bill was discussed in the Assem- 
bly. In all our large cities the produce exchanges were excited over 
the war news. General Grant had a more comfortable day, while Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was reported weaker. The Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence discussed the question of cholera. Upon the 10th the crop 
reports indicated a much reduced acreage for wheat throughout the 
country. The shad-fishing began in the Delaware River. Excitement 
was renewed in the Chicago market, and two men were arrested for 
complicity in the Chicago election frauds. The funeral of Richard 
Grant White took place; and a dead body, erroneously supposed to be 
that of Mr. Conant, was found. On the 11th heavy snow fell in Vir- 
ginia. Sanders, the forger, was taken from Boston to St. Paul for 
trial. The trial of the Fosdich divorce case was continued at Newport. 
On the 12th an interesting patriotic letter from General Grant in 1861 
was published. In Pittsburg Irish Nationalists were drilling. Then 
came the news that iron-makers were preparing to go from Pittsburg to 
New Zealand, and that trade continued excited and feverish in Chicago. 
During all these days the ups and downs in General Grant’s malady 
continued to assert themselves. On the 13th occurred a collapse of 
eight nearly-finished houses in West Sixty-second Street, a dozen 
workmen being more or less severely injured. On the 14th, Contrac- 
tor Buddensick was arrested. On the same date the Assembly passed 
bills relating to the State controller, cancellation of city bonds, oleo- 
margarine, etc. A hearing was given to the opponents of the freedom 
of worship bill. General Grant’s health has seemed to improve. 





Foreign Events. 


Upon Thursday morning, March 19, the British force made a 
reconnoissance from Suakim towards Hasheen. The engagement that 
took place resulted in very slight loss. After having entered Hasheen 
the British retired, and the rebels rapidly reoccupied their previous 
positions. The next day the British force renewed the combat. The 
Arabs were driven from the hills and forced to retire to the plains. 
The Irish lancers gained a great deal of honor in this engagement. 
They probably changed the fortune of the day. The British loss is 
not estimated at more than nine killed. The losses of the rebels were 
about four hundred. The result was to establish for the British a 
strong position commanding the Hasheen Valley. On the 22d the 
English and Indian infantry were surprised by a sudden attack of 
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Arabs seven miles southwest of Suakim. Of the British fifty-six were 
killed and one hundred and seventy wounded ; the rebels lost about 
one thousand. Osman Digna was discovered to be at Tamaai with 
twenty-five thousand men. On the 23d, General Graham began to 
advance on him. Advices from the Massowah stated that the rebels 
had been repulsed from Kassala. El Mahdi’s power was announced 
as waning. On the 19th, Mr. Childers unfolded in the House of Com--: 
mons the Egyptian financial agreement recently signed in London by 
the representatives of the Powers. The British press generally ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the agreement. On the 23d, Mr. Gladstone 
refused to grant a postponement of the Egyptian financial agreement. 
He said the question must be settled before the Easter recess, and 
March 26 was.therefore fixed upon. On the 24th there was a Cabinet 
Council to consider the news of successful Russian intrigues at Panjdeh 
and Constantinople. A secret treaty with Turkey was being nego- 
tiated by Russia. It was also stated that Russian officers on furlough 
had been ordered to rejoin their regiments. -On the 19th there was a 
report in Paris that Bismarck had arbitrated between England and 
Russia in regard to the misunderstanding about the Afghan boundary. 
The Prince of Wales had meanwhile gone to Berlin after a long con- 
ference with Earl Granville. With regard to the Indian budget, the 
estimate is that the surplus for the year ending March 31, 1886, will 
be two million five hundred thousand dollars. Among deaths for the 
week ending with the 26th, were Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Sir Harry Smith Parkes, British minister to China. Sir 
Julius Benedict, eighty-one years old, was ill with bronchitis. The 
Emperor William’s eighty-eighth birthday was celebrated on the 22d. 
On the 18th two hundred and seventeen miners were imprisoned by 
an explosion of fire-damp in a colliery at. Camphausen, near Saar- 
briicken, in Rhenish Prussia; only thirty were rescued. On March 
26 a dispatch was received in Paris, dated Dong-Dong, March 24; 
it stated that the French had been‘ successfully attacked at that place 
by the Chinese, and had lost two hundred in killed and wounded. 
Subsequently it was announced in Paris that the Chinese troops on the 
Tonquin frontier had attacked the camp between the Langson and 
Kilna, and had recaptured Langson ; that General Négrier had been 
severely wounded, and that the total French loss was supposed to be 
fifteen hundred. The French Cabinet resolved to send reinforcements 
instantly, and to request a war credit of two hundred million francs. 
The news of the French defeat caused an excited scene in the Chamber 
of Deputies, Jules Ferry being hissed by the galleries. M. Ferry 
moved for the appointment of a committee to examine and report 
upon the credit. The motion was rejected. Thereupon M. Ferry 
announced the resignation of the entire ministry, and President Grévy 
accepted the resignation. M. de Freycinet was requested to form a 
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new ministry. On March 31 he reported that he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in doing so. On the 25th the British Cabinet resolved to de- 
mand of Russia that she should no longer evade the Afghan question. 
The agitation in London was increased next day by the Queen’s mes- 
sage'to Parliament calling out the reserve forces and militia for service. 
It was said that fifty thousand troops would be sent to India. Lord 
Dufferin had arrived at Rawalpindi and had been given an imposing 
reception by the Amir of Afghanistan. It was assserted by the Lon- 
don Times that the Russian government had ordered fifty thousand 
troops to be gathered at Baker, on the Caspian Sea. On the 27th the 
Egyptian financial agreement was adopted in the House of Commons, 
Twenty thousand men under Osman Digna were reported to be in- 
trenched at Tamaai. From Dongola the report came that hundreds 
of disaffected Arabs were flocking to the standard of El Santuisi, the 
rival of El Mahdi. Cunningham and Burton, the London dynamiters, 
were on the 27th formally committed for trial on the charge of treason- 
felony. A commercial crisis was announced as existing at Moscow. 
A disease resembling cholera had broken out in the province of Va- 
lencia, Spain, and caused a panic. Malaga and Granada were visited 
by an earthquake, which injured people and damaged houses. Prince 
Nicolai Orlof, the Russian diplomatist, died at the age of fifty-eight. 
On April 1, M. Ferry handed President Grévy a dispatch stating 
that the Chinese government had accepted M. Ferry’s proposal for peace, 
and were desirous of fixing a date for the evacuation of places held by 
the Chinese. News then came that the Tsung-li- Yamen had ratified the 
preliminaries of peace. These stipulated that hostilities should cease on 
April 10, that the Chinese should evacuate the Red River Delta on the 
20th, and the other positions gradually, and that the French should oc- 
cupy Formosa and Pheng-Hoo until a definitive treaty of peace should 
be signed. In France, both M. de Freycinet and M. Brisson failed to 
form acabinet. Mr. Constans then tried his hand at it. A great deal of 
agitation prevailed throughout France.” On the night of April 1, Roche- 
fort, Hogues, and others tried to create a demonstration in the Place 
de Opéra, but the police successfully interfered. On April 6 it was 
announced that M. Brisson had formed the following cabinet: Presi- 
dent of the Council and Minister of Justice, M. Brisson; Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Freycinet; Minister of the Interior, M. Allain- 
Targé; Minister of Finance, M. Clamagerau; Minister of Public In- 
struction, M. Goblet; Minister of War, General Campenon; Minister 
of Public Works, M. Sadi-Carnot ; Minister of Agriculture, M. Pierre 
Legrand; Minister of Commerce, M. Hervé Magnon; Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs, M. Sarrien; Minister of Marine and the Colo- 
nies, Admiral Galiber. On the evening of April 1, General Briére 
de l’Isle telegraphed that the Second Brigade had reached Chu at noon 
_ in good order. General Négrier was recovering from his wound. The 
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French fleet has meanwhile bombarded the forts defending Pong-Hon 
and Makung, dismantling the forts, and burning Makung. It was 
stated in London that Russia’s answer to England’s proposals on the 
Afghan question amounted to a hearty acceptance of the proposals as 
made by Earl Granville, British Foreign Minister. On the 2d the 
chiefs and princes of the whole Indian empire were represented in 
person or by deputy at Rawalpindi. They tendered to the Earl of 
Dufferin, British Viceroy, troops and money without stint to uphold 
England in any possible difficulty with Russia. From the Amir of 
Afghanistan, Earl Dufferin has obtained a treaty recognizing the right 
of England to lay out and fortify the northwestern frontier of that 
country. On the 4th the British Cabinet approved of this agreement. 
The Cabinet appeared to consider Russia’s reply evasive, and the re- 
verse of satisfactory. Preparations for war were therefore ordered to 
be continued. ‘t was rumored in Berlin and Vienna that the negotia- 
tions between England and Turkey for an understanding on the Egyp- 
tian question had fallen through. On the 2d news came from General 
Graham that the British were advancing upon Tamaai with their en- 
tire force. Upon the same date Earl Cairns died. News came of the 
death of the Comte de Pontécoulant, aged ninety-one. He was with 
the army that invaded Russia in 1812. On the Ist, Bismarck’s seven- 
tieth birthday was celebrated in Berlin. About this time Franz Abt 
died. Madrid was excited over the reported discovery of a plot to 
assassinate King Alfonso. On the 7th an armistice was said to have 
been settled between France and China, and a war credit of one hun- 
dred and fifty million frances was voted by the French ministry. The 
Prince of Wales started on his journey to Ireland. Cholera again 
created a panic in Spain. The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived 
in Ireland on the 8th. M. Floquet was elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. In honor of the Amir of Afghanistan a durbar 
was held in India. Turkey began to busy herself with protecting 
Tripoli, and the Arabs fired on the British forces at Suakim. The 
Russians, on the 9th, succeeded, after a severe battle, in driving the 
Afghans from Penjdeh,—an event which created great excitement in 
London. In the various stock-markets of Europe the result was 
almost a panic. The Prince of Wales entertained or instructed, or 
bored himself (as the case may be) by visiting the Dublin slums. On- 
the 10th, General Komaroff was requested by Russia to explain his 
reasons for not attacking the Afghans. The garrison at Kassala was 
reported as still holding out. Earl Granville, on the 11th, submitted 
Great Britain’s final demands to Russia. The Czar was cheered in St. 
Petersburg, but it is difficult to know what that means. In France, 
the new ministry approved of M. Ferry’s cabinet concerning the Suez 
‘Canal. General Komaroff, on the 12th, explained his intention in 
having attacked the Afghans. General Wolseley arrived at Cairo. , 
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Next day Earl Granville sent a dispatch to the British minister at 
St. Petersburg. There was some trouble at Mallow Junction, County 
Cork, when the Prince of Wales arrived. Lord Mayor O’Connor was 
hissed in Dublin. The Chinese were commanded to cease fighting. 
On the 14th Cork was decorated with triumphal arches and flags in 
honor of the Prince of Wales. The news in regard to the dispute be- 
tween England and Russia is as uncertain as ever. There is still a 
possibility of peace. The negotiations between the French and the 
Chinese had not advanced as rapidly as could be wished. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


RussIA AND ENGILAND.—The question of war or peace between Eng- 
land and Russia is quite as uncertain now as it was at the date of our 
last issue. In the interval, news has come of a sharp skirmish on the 
Murghab, between the Russians and Afghans, which took place on 
March 30, and in which the latter lost between five hundred and seven 
hundred men. There was an outburst of indignation in England on 
the receipt of this news, and much talk of an ultimatum which must 
be answered in forty-eight hours or war would be declared. But the 
Russians—with that diplomatic adroitness which they have either in- 
herited with their Tartar blood or derived from their long intercourse 
with oriental races—have returned an answer in the shape of a report 
from General Komaroff, which has completely mystified the English. 
In it he throws all the blame for “ the unfortunate accident” upon the 
Afghans, who had taken such a threatening position that he was obliged 
to dislodge them. While uncertain whether to believe this or not, the 
English are greeted with the information that an agreement has been 
made by which Pendjeh is to be surrendered to the Russians. This 
place is on the direct road from Merv to Herat, and about half-way 
between them, being about one hundred and fifty miles from the latter 
point. When it is remembered that the Russians reached Merv only 
in March, 1884, it must be confessed that events are moving rapidly. 
If the English are willing to surrender Pendjeh, it is probable that 
the Russians will have nothing more to ask at present. They would 
have gained substantially what they claimed as their frontier when the 
dispute first broke out, and would be well content to let matters resume 
their natural course in Central Asia. It will be remembered that for 
thirty years the natural course has been a steady advance on the part 
of Russia, without a single step backward. If the English ministry 
makes this agreement and remains in power, it will prove that Eng- 
land realizes that in going to war she assumes no less a risk than that 
of her commercial supremacy, and that she does not consider a question 
of Afghan frontiers sufficiently great to justify this risk. 

While awaiting the solution of this most interesting question we 
invite the attention of our readers to a little book just published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. It is entitled “The Russians at the Gates of 
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Herat,” and is written by Charles Marvin, who is undoubtedly one 
of the best informed mén now living, on the merits of the Central 
Asian question. The book sums up the condition of affairs to the 
date of March 23, 1885, and although written in eight days, it gives 
the results of years of travel, study, and conversation with the highest 
authorities, both in Russia and England. 


In connection with the above, we call attention to the following ex- 
tract from “The English in Afghanistan,” which appeared in THE 
UNITED SERVICE of November, 1880: 

“ Although the relations of the English government of India with 
its turbulent and troublesome Western neighbors do not immediately 
concern the dwellers in this hemisphere, it is impossible to regard 
with indifference the struggles incidental to the solution of so great a 
political problem as the domination of England over Russia in Central 
Asia. 

“India has ceased for many years to be a factor of pecuniary strength 
‘in her connection with Great Britain. The pagoda-tree has long since 
been stripped of its fruit, and the rupee-plant is not perennial in its 
products. But there is a political prestige in the possession of a vast 
and populous territory, and a moral obligation is imposed upon the 
European possessors to protect and civilize the millions they have dis- 
placed. Further, an insular people can only put themselves on a level 
with continental powers by the acquisition and retention of remote 
lands with which the communication is facile and uninterrupted. 
Hence, England has a deep interest in maintaining the integrity of 
India and her other colonies, coute qu’il coute. 

“That Russia has designs upon India is a theory dating as far back 
as the reign of the Emperor Paul, who was in accord with the first 
Napoleon respecting the destruction of the English position in Hin- 
dostan. All northern nations have a tendency towards a southerly grav- 
itation. Warmth of climate and fertility of production are strong 
inducements to an abandonment of cold, cheerless, and comparatively 
barren wastes. Thus, Russia has been steadily advancing her frontier 
until she has reached the confines of Turkey, the borders of Persia, the 
fringe of Turkestan, and the vicinity of Afghanistan. It is in her 
progress towards a footing in the last-named country that England 
finds cause of alarm. The absolute invasion of India by Russia is not 
so much to be apprehended as her presence in the neighborhood of 
Hindostan. It would be a perpetual thorn in the side of England, a 
constant incitement to intrigue and disturbance in the heart of the coun- 
try, and a source of alarm among the peaceful and loyal subjects of 
Queen Victoria. Every effort must therefore be made to keep Russia 
at a distance. 
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“To possess a good stand-point for her ultimate operations easterly, 
Russia must occupy Herat. That city, on the western extremity of 
Afghanistan, no longer enjoys the prominence which it boasted for 
magnificence in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but it has long 
been regarded politically as the ‘key to India.’ Situated in the heart 
of a wonderfully fertile valley, it affords the means of sustenance to any 
number of troops, and the nature of the roads thence to the Himalaya 
chain would enable a tolerably large army to move with facility to the 
very base of the mountains and the sandy territory of Beloochistan. 
Of this fact England is fully aware, and she is therefore equally de- 
sirous of the occupation of the town.” 


THE appointment of Mr. Pearson to be postmaster of New York for 
another term has been the subject of remark throughout the country. 
This fact serves to show how far we had drifted in the management 
of the civil service from common-sense and business views. If some 
great commercial house should come under new management, and if 
the head of an important department, who had shown conspicuous hon- 
esty, fidelity, and capacity, should be kept in his place by the new prin- 
cipals, it would not, we think, excite much remark among business- 
men. Such an act would be assumed at once as the most obvious and 
prudent thing to do. Yet, when the reappointment to the most im- 
portant post-office in the country, of a man who had shown remarkable 
fitness for the place is made, it is commented upon as an almost 
unheard of thing. The simple reason for this surprise is that Mr. 
Pearson happens to be of the opposite political party to the President. 
Of course, that fact has nothing to do with his fitness for the place; 
for it is the business of the post-office to receive and distribute the 
mails in the most efficient manner possible, and not to carry out any 
specific party policy. Still, taking into account the political traditions 
which have usually governed such appointments, President Cleveland 
is entitled to great credit in disregarding political precedent and making 
a business appointment like that of Mr. Pearson’s. It will encourage 
faithful servants throughout the land to let politics alone and do 
their proper work. 

We hope that it will be made clear that the President has taken 
this action not to please particular Democrats who asked for it, or In- 
dependents who helped to elect him, but because it was eminently fit 
to be made in and of itself. It is said that this case is not to be taken 
as a precedent. We do not see why not. Of course the President’s 
action in this instance was made easier because of the importance of the 
office, and for the reason that Mr. Pearson had shown such pre-eminent 
fitness for the place that no mere politician dared to claim it on par- 
tisan grounds; but we do not see why in other offices, where the in- 
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cumbent has not been an offensive party-worker, and has done his 
duty thoroughly, a change should be made on mere party grounds. 
We know that this may appear very unpractical politics, but we are 
assured that the admirable action of President Cleveland in reference 
to the New York office has brought this idea much nearer realization. 


HEREAFTER THE UNITED SERVICE will be issued the first day of 
each month. We are glad to follow the example of our distinguished 
contemporary, The Century Magazine, in this respect. There never have 
been any good reasons why magazines should be issued two weeks be- 
fore the time they bear date, and this custom has placed magazines at a 
great disadvantage in the treatment of current topics. We congratu- 
late The Century on its wonderful increase in circulation, which, as it 
is based entirely on merit, will undoubtedly be as permanent as it is 
deserved. The following is the announcement of The Century: 

‘A New Day oF Issuk ror ‘ THe Century.’—The editions of The Century 
Magazine are now so large that it has become necessary either to go to press at an 
earlier date or to postpone the day of,issue. The latter alternative has been ac- 
cepted. The April number, the edition of which was two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, was delayed until the 25th of March. The May number—edition two 
hundred and fifty thousand—will be issued on the 1st day of May, thus inaugu- 
rating with the first number of the thirtieth volume a change which has long been 
considered desirable by the publishers, and which it is believed will be heartily 
commended by the public. Future numbers of The Century Magazine will be 
issued on the first day of the month of which each bears date.” 


To none more than to the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE has the 
change for the better in General Grant’s condition been welcome news. 
It was our intention to have an article on the military history of Gen- 
eral Grant from the pen of some one of his intimate friends; for we 
realize, when reflecting on the subject, that the true history of the 
military experience of this great “silent man” must come from such a 
source. The impossibility of obtaining such an article at such a time 
as this is apparent. After all, there is no present need for this article, 
as his history is written in the hearts of the people; and, as was well 
said twenty years ago, “There will be but one verdict in the high 
court of history. He will need no title to enduring fame but that 
name which his father gave him,—GRANT.” We have very great 
pleasure in giving to our readers a portrait of General Grant, taken 
from Marshall’s plate, which is confessedly the best likeness in 


existence. 


A TYPOGRAPHICAL error in the April number of Tae Unitrep Ser- 
VICE, in the editorial on the Navy Department, containing the sum- 
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mary of service of Commodore Walker, makes us state that he was 
appointed a commodore in 1866, instead of a commander, as was the 
case. We also did him an unintentional injustice in saying that 
“during the past nineteen years Commodore Walker has had but three 
or four years of sea service.” The records of the Navy Department 
show that in the last nineteen years he has had but one year and five 
months’ sea service ; in the past fifteen years but five months. Our 
opinion of his unfitness for superintending the detail of officers has 
been strengthened by the assignments to duty with the naval battalion 
now at Panama. The post of honor is the place of danger ; and, while 
we do not reflect on the ability of the officers appointed, still, they were 
chosen from his own particular circle to the exclusion of others more 
entitled to the detail. 


THE Army and Navy Journal of April 18 made what to us was an 
extremely unpleasant error, in mentioning THE UNITED SERVICE 
MaGAZINE among “extinct periodicals” in its editorial on that sub- 
ject, and, notwithstanding the correction of this error in its issue of 
April 25, we hope that the editor will exercise more supervision over 
his own department of his paper hereafter. 


Our Foreien Poxicy.—The action recently taken by the House 
of Representatives, censuring the participation by this government 
in the Congo Conference, as the initiation of a foreign policy dia- 
metrically opposed to that by which this country has been conducted 
since its foundation, as well as that recommended so strongly by Wash- 
ington and other eminent patriots, will no doubt give rise to serious 
inquiry upon the whole subject of our foreign policy in the past, 
present, and future. This, as well as every other question of import- 
ance, should not be adjudged good or bad, simply because it is old 
or new. Every question has a right to a careful consideration, in 
order that it may be determined in as impartial a manner as possible, 
whether it or another is best fitted to meet the necessities of those for 
whose benefit it is proposed. It may be of service, in the first place, 
to glance at two fundamental principles of our government in its or- 
ganization, and which time has demonstrated are no longer suitable or 
desirable for us, and which the present generation very emphatically 
refused any longer to regard as binding upon them. And yet these 
were given to us and recommended by the same patriots and statesmen 
who gained our independence by war, and founded this government. 
They told us to beware of entangling alliances, and to have no thought 
‘or care as to what might occur in any quarter of the globe, so long as 
it did not directly concern this nation. This was, in effect, the sub- 
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stance of their advice to posterity. It is hardly necessary to mention 
that the disturbing questions alluded to, and which we received as,a 
legacy, were those of slavery and States’ rights. We can easily under- 
stand how these became incorporated into our organic law through ne- 
cessity, and quite likely were by the, same stern, master recommended 
to their posterity as compacts to be rigidly carried out, with each other 
if this nation, was to be preserved. This action of theirs may eyen 
have been at that time the height of wisdom, for then slavery was al- 
ready in existence, and the least desire exhibited by any of the colonies 
inimical to this institution might have rendered futile all attempts to 
establish such a government as that from which our present one has 
been developed. Slavery, therefore, received a quasi-recognition, and 
the experiment of self-government on this continent began. The colo- 
nies having had a separate existence and definition while under the 
yoke of Great Britain, it was quite natural, when that was thrown off, 
that a hesitancy should be exhibited by these new apostles of liberty 
in yielding the majority of their newly-acquired liberties to a central 
government, notwithstanding they, constituted a part of and had equal 
voice in it. Hence the reserved rights of States, which many of us at 
this day feel like anathematizing as the cause of most of our govern- 
mental difficulties, hardly excepting slavery. It is not alone ina spirit 
. of fault-finding towards our forefathers for the dangerous unsolved 
problems they gave us with their priceless legacy of liberty, but simply 
to point out that ours is the duty of the present, theirs of the past ; and 
that no mere sentiment should stand in the way of the recognition of 
our full duty to ourselves as well as our fellow-men, and of our per- 
formance ef it. It would also be wise for us to be careful not. to 
transmit to our posterity any unsolved question which we are fully 
able to settle in a satisfactory manner to-day. 

The greater age certain governmental lines of policy attain, the 
more they are venerated by a large class of people, who are finally dis- 
posed to regard them as organic law. The election of our Presidents, 
and the determination of that election, are germane to this subject, and 
should be definitely settled, and not left to plague our posterity as an 
inheritance. 

It is of some interest to inquire whether it is possible for any states- 
man, let him be ever so clear-headed and astute, to prescribe a policy 
for a nation which will continue for several hundred years to be the 
best for that country. Is it not only possible in a nation like China, 
where progress is resolutely tabooed, and the ability to cling to the 
traditions of the past regarded as a virtue of the highest order? And 
in criticising our ancestors, let us turn for a moment to the Declaration 
of Independence. Grand and glorious as it is, could it have been worded 
so as to conform nearer with the truth? Are all men equal? Does 
not every intelligent person know this is untrue? Would not the fol- 
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lowing modification be somewhat nearer the truth? “ All men of 
equal intelligence, morals, and benevolence are equal; and all men, 
whether equal in this respect or not, have an undoubted right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” So far as slavery and the 
rights sought to be reserved by the States were concerned, time brought 
such a change in our convictions as to make their Jonger continuance 
intolerable to the best sense of the nation. Because of this broader 
and more humane view of governmental affairs, caused by the great 
progress in civilization, brought about by the freedom of the press 
and thought, and spurred on to their highest development by the 
spirit of our institutions, if not by the letter, it was not posssible 
to complete the first hundred years of national life without crushing 
to powder two of the corner-stones of the edifice. In spite of the 
veneration we have always entertained for the valor and wisdom . 
of our fathers, a portion of their work went down amid the clash 
of arms of the third generation of their descendants. And with 
these instances for precedents, I would not hesitate to approach 
and question that other phantom of’our early national life, viz., 
that we must have nothing to do with, or anything to say as to the 
affairs of mankind in other quarters of the globe; that, in fact, we 
should remain fenced in, as it were, within the confines (extensive 
though they are) of our geographical borders. Have we not outgrown 
this parting injunction, as we did the others? Was not this admoni- 
tion dependent upon our weak state, incident to the infantile period of 
national life, making it likely that the opposite course, attempted before 
we had reached even the period of youth, would have been fatal to our 
existence? What is the measure of responsibility for individuals? Is 
it not in accordance with one’s knowledge, position, experience, and 
endurance? Are not nations aggregations of individuals? Will not 
history, that bar of public opinion which reflects the common-sense 
judgment of mankind, judge nations by some such standard as this? 
What would we think of a man who, being strong and full of life, 
should coldly pass a scene of horror and cruelty without an attempt to 
‘interfere? We will suppose him to be an eminently respectable person 
who does not quarrel, is opposed to contentions of all kinds, and earn- 
estly desires to lead a peaceable life. He fails to understand why he 
should be blamed for the sins of others, and is doing all he can per- 
sonally by example to promote the public welfare, when if he should 
permit himself to be tempted to interfere in such a case, just see what 
trouble, expense, and danger it would cause him. Could, then, any 
reasonable person expect him to exhibit any interest in such an affair? 
If men would break out with righteous indignation over such a cow- 
ardly spectacle, how would they applaud similar conduct on the part 
of a nation, which differs from the individual only in numbers and 
enlarged responsibilities? If the man above referred to had been, on 
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the contrary, small of stature, and even physically disabled, he would 
doubtless be held justified for his non-interference, while his weakness 
was despised. But could not both men plead in their behalf that it 
was none of their business; that they had to look out for themselves 
first, and their welfare would suffer by such meddling with other 
people’s business? Is not the great virtue of patriotism, as usually 
defined, tinctured with the above-described selfishness of individuals? 
Does not this virtue mean a love of one’s country, and devotion to it 
even right or wrong? But are we not all children of the same 
mother, earth? Are we still to look upon one “ whose skin is not 
colored like our own, and straightway doom him as our lawful prey ?” 
No! but the solution to this problem is, that patriotism, while a virtue, 
can be the highest national virtue only in a nation of people who have 
not reached the higher and broader plane of cosmopolitanism; the 
whole world regarded as the heritage of humanity, and the universal 
brotherhood recognized. It will probably be surprising to the future 
historian to record the fact that for seven long years a war of inde- 
pendence was waged without success by the brave inhabitants of an 
island almost within a stone’s throw of the shores of the most powerful 
republic on the globe. That we looked quietly on and gave no assist- 
ance, because we had no quarrel with that effete old monarchy of 
Spain, which rules it under the divine right idea, is one of the few 
stains upon our escutcheon of liberty. Think for a moment how we 
could promote the civilization of many portions of the earth, now given 
over to barbarism or despotic forms of government, by the pursuance 
of a policy which might be termed “ The Temporary Colonial Policy,” 
in which we would acquire territory in these regions of the earth, 
govern it as we do our territories, and as soon as possible, by reason of 
population and education, assist them to form governments of their 
own of a republican form, and consider themselves entitled to our 
protection in the future when necessary. Would not such a policy be 
calculated to promote the general happiness of mankind, and increase 
the number of governments by the consent of the governed upon the 
earth? Would not such a policy be more effective in spreading our 
civilization than our missionaries? For is not our religion but a very 
small part of our civilization? Can we say with a clear conscience 
that we have no duties of this nature devolving upon us, especially 
when we consider our own condition, and that we are indebted for our 
liberties to the sufferings and deprivations of our ancestors, who were 
scarcely nearer in relationship to us of to-day than by the ties of the 
universal brotherhood of man? Iam quite ready to admit that our 
first duty is to ourselves and our interests in an honorable way, though 
it is as questionable for a nation to drive a sharp bargain at the 
expense of another as it is for individuals. Is it not evident that such 
national ethics must be the logical outcome of the progress from the 
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family to the unified nation, and until the people of the earth shall 
look upon each other, not as legitimate prey upon which the most 
cunning shal] live, but as friends and brethren? Are-we then quite 
ready as a nation of fifty millions of people, possessing a country richer 
in resources than any known upon the globe, past or present, to commit 
ourselves to a hermit policy, which says in effect that come what will, 
in the various regions of earth, so long as our nose is not actually 
twisted intentionally, we will have no occasion to interpose our au- 
thority? If this is the policy to which we are to be committed by 
our legislators, I can only say that I do not believe it will last much 
longer, for even when the prosiest of mortals holds the reins, a nation 
of this size and spirit will move forward. I believe then that we have 
as a nation reached the period of youth, if not of manhood, and that 
the condition of any people who are suffering and oppressed should 
not be indifferent to us, who are enjoying the blessings of liberty and a 
fair degree of prosperity. And it seems to me that our voice should 
be lifted in all such eases in a sufficiently decisive manner to impress 
those concerned that a chivalrous nafion like this would not hesitate to 
do more, if necessary, in the cause of the down-trodden and oppressed. 

The fact is, very little can occur in this world that does not almost 
directly concern us in some manner. The great trinity of. civilization, 
railroads, telegraphs, and steamships, have revolutionized all our old 
ideas of the dependence of nations upon each other. It is difficult to 
say this does not concern us; why need we have anything to say about 
it? We all stand in such intimate relations to each other that it is 
often ridiculous when we say, as we so often do, “ This cannot possibly 
be of any interest to us; we have no time to bother with it; it won’t 
pay.” ‘The last, the clinching argument of so many Americans. It 
is quite evident, also, that the world about us is quite skeptical when 
we thus disclaim interest or participation in international questions. 
They know well that with increasing growth and strength enlarged 
responsibilities must come, and they do not believe it possible for us 
to continue to evade them. Some things we could not do, of course, 
even where humanity might strongly urge us. For instance, we could 
hardly be expected to go to war with Russia in case she should refuse 
at our earnest protest to cease the persecutions of her Jewish subjects. 
But if other nations as well as ours saw their duty and obligations to 
humanity in a similar manner, the oppression could be stopped, and 
probably without war. Have we really no interest in such a question 
as this? 

Let every honest and intelligent citizen ask himself this question 
seriously, and I have faith that in due time the correct answer will be 
given. Suppose the noble Lafayette had taken the stand here indi- 
cated in regard to this country in the dark days of the Revolutionary 
War? And in what way did our distress really concern the people of 
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France? How does it concern an individual when he sees the in- 
alienable rights of a neighbor trampled upon? His. own were. not 
harmed, why should he be irritated? Only because one step is very 
apt to lead to another, and if he looked calmly on while his friend’s 
rights were trampled upon, that inaction of his would lead inevitably 
to encroachments upon his own. It is the same with’ nations.. Those 
founded upon liberty.and justice cannot afford to look with equanimity 
upon every species of injustice and oppression that may be taking 
place about them; for, if they do, sooner or. later they will find it 
should have been as ruthlessly: stamped out as the plague did. they 
wish to escape contamivation. The gallant Frenchmen of that day 
were more discerning; they perceived that the cause of liberty. was at 
stake; they knew this concerned them, and they came to the rescue. 
Had they not done so, is it likely that they would to-day be in the 
enjoyment of a republican form of government as they have for, four- 
teen years? It is humiliating: to. be reminded how we repaid. their 
devotion to liberty. 

A few years later, when we had secured our liberties and the 
French were struggling with our old foe, were we willing to make 
any sacrifices to repay the debt? I wish it could be truthfully said 
that as a-nation we had not then been guilty of gross ingratitude. 
How does. the case stand to-day? We have interests in every quarter 
of the globe, and these should be still greater, in order to give the 
greatest aid to the industrial productions of our great country, and to 
increase the demand for them in other lands. Can our citizens, who 
are striving thus to benefit themselves and their country, hold their 
own in influence, ete., ete., with those of other nations who do not 
publish to the world that they absolve themselves from all responsi- 
bilities outside their own borders? The reports of our consuls and 
citizens who are travelers leave us in very little doubt upon this 
subject. 

Even the Soudan question, at present exciting the interest of civil- 
ized nations, would become one that concerned us closely. Suppose 
the success of the Mahdi should be so pronounced, as so many fear, as 
to incite to rebellion the Mohammedan subjects of Victoria? While 
engaged in such a herculean combat, let Russia advance on Herat, and, 
as a consequence of such a concatenation of disasters, suppose the Eng- 
lish nation to be threatened with annihilation. The success of these 
two forces would be the triumph of barbarism on the one hand, and a 
blind and ignorant religious fanaticism on the other, both equally op- 
posed to progress and civilization. Would it be any concern of ours if 
these things came to pass or were seriously threatened? I believe it 
would most intimately affect us and every other civilized nation, and 
that, notwithstanding resolutions of Congress, “blood would prove 
thicker than water,” and the Anglo-Saxon people of this continent 
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would not permit the flag of even our ancient enemy, England, to be 
trailed in the dust by such barbarian and fanatical hordes of the East. 
The probabilities of our being confronted with such a problem could 
be nothing short of a calamity to civilization (and, fortunately, other 
nations than ours would be likely to evince a lively interest in its pre- 
vention); but if it even devolved upon us, in spite of all our tradi- 
tionary caution, I do not believe we could contemplate such a disas- 
ter with equanimity. Nor do such views as here outlined prevent us 
from earnestly seeking to bring about the settlement of all international 
disputes by councils of arbitration. But until that happy and humane 
result is consummated, we will be obliged to take the world as it is, 
and, in consequence, our arguments and protests in the interest of out- 
raged humanity might need at times the support of Krupp guns and 
torpedo-vessels. 

In conclusion, I would protest most emphatically against the policy 
of Congress when it plants itself upon the traditions of our fathers as 
a guiding-star for the foreign policy of this country. It is a very con- 
tracted view, contrary to the spirit of the civilization in which we live, 
and I have an abiding faith that it will not continue much longer to be 
the genius controlling our department of state. Let us discard a-policy 
which is as unbecoming a nation as the ultra exhibitions of selfishness 
are to individuals. SIONILLI. 
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“Toe THREE PropHets: CHINESE Gorpon, MoHAMMED-AHMED (EL 
Maun), ARABI PasHa.” By Colonel C. Cuartt# Lone. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


We believe, that with many people, their idea of Egypt, over and above the 
abiding feeling of its immemorial antiquity, is a picture with the domes and mina- 
rets cf Cairo, a stretch of the Nile, the Sphinx and Pyramids in the foreground, 
and in the distance a haze of blended desert dust and red sunshine, through which 
swords and bayonets are continually gleaming, and a horde of chieftains, with 
names more or less unpronounceable, are continually riding. Out of all this shift- 
ing phantasmagoria there have of late emerged into clearer distinctness three per- 
sonalities which have drawn to themselves the curious gaze of the civilized world, 
—Gordon, El Mahdi, and Arabi,—and the present book is written to give some 
information about these remarkable men and the affairs in Egypt in which they 
have taken so conspicuous a part. 

Colonel Long has been for many years in Egypt, was for some time chief of staff 
to Gordon, and, as United States consular agent at Alexandria, took a conspicuous 
and honorable part in the dreadful scenes of fire and blood which have left that city 
the wreck of its former self. 

Colonel Long writes with a full knowledge of the men and events he describes, 
and it is clear that he has his own judgment of the political policy which has of late 
marked the advance of English power in Egypt and the Soudan, and, accordingly, 
his book may be read as a corrective to many of the statements of the English 
press. 

The sketch of Gordon covers only a part of his career in Egypt, and does not 
include his later operations in the Soudan, and his death. It does not pretend to 
go into a full analysis of his life and character, and is brief and fragmentary. But 
those qualities which have given him his extraordinary fame—the combination of 
piety and fanaticism, of confidence in God, and confidence, even greater, in him- 
self, his prayers and his Bibles, his proclamations and his severities—are distinctly 
brought out. Colonel Long speaks of him as “ Pietist, missionary, and soldier,”’ 
as ‘at all times enveloped as with a mantle with the leaves of his Bible. He isa 
strange composition of a Cromwell, a Carlyle, a Havelock, and a Livingstone. Had he 
lived in the time of the great reformer, he would doubtless have played some impor- 
tant réle. He is, however, more than all, Gordon himself, with profound contempt 
for his fellow-men, but witha certain sympathy—pity, rather—for his inferiors ; a 
characteristic made very apparent in his administration of the Soudan, where he 
soon got rid of all his equals, and replaced them in many cases by subordinates,— 
menials to whom he gave extravagant pay, but to whom, when occasion offered, he 
also administered a good kicking.’’ 

Colonel Long insists that Gordon was a mere automaton of the British govern- 
ment, sent to the Soudan to prepure the way for the ultimate annexation of that 
country and Egypt to the English crown. 

It was at Cairo, in February, 1874, that Colonel Long received a note from 
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Gordon of this brevity: ‘‘ My Dear Chaillé Long,—Will you go with me to Cen- 
tral Africa? Come to see me at once.’’ He accepted immediately and departed in 
twenty-four hours for Khartoum. They went by the way of Suakim and Berber. 
‘‘ Berber rises from the desert sand like a phantom city. Its majestic palms and 
tall acacias nod their broad-leaved tops from cool, shady gardens, as if in salu- 
tation to the wearied and sun-scorched traveler as he emerges from the Great 
Desert.” 

Khartoum is described as founded about 1821, as having a population of about 
thirty thousand, situated about two miles from the junction of the Blue Nile and 
the White Nile, and as realizing in commercial importance the expectations of its 
founders. 

Arrived at Khartoum, Colonel Long says, ‘‘Gordon commenced to shake the 
Soudan government, as I have said, by the proclamation of monopoly of ivory, 
and by an unwise and unjust confiscation of property of those who are to-day in 
arms. It was ‘the egg which he laid of the insurrection in the Soudan.’ ”’ 

An account of military movements and of geographical explorations follows, 
in all of which Colonel Long takes a conspicuous part, and gains that complete 
knowledge of the man which makes his opinion of him interesting and valuable. 

In the course of the account we come, by the way, upon a couple of bits of in- 
formation which will interest the reader of Homer. The first refers to the lotus: 
‘¢ Lake Ibrahim, so named by the Khedive of Egypt in honor of his father, is the 
home of the lotus and the lotus-eaters. On the treacherous bosom of the lake the 
broad-leaved plant grows luxuriantly, and incessant storms add to the dangers 
which beset the unwary traveler. This is not all. The immense vegetable matter 
when decayed breaks away and causes great islands to form; on these islands live 
t e mythical lotus-eaters, whose sole food is the lotus-flower and dried fish. The 
discovery of the lotus and lotus-eaters is another fact taken from the poetic realm 
of fiction.’’ The second refers to the pygmies. ‘I brought back with me. ..a 
specimen adult woman of the mythical Ticki-Ticki, or Akka pygmy race. Ticki- 
Ticki is now in Cairo, and is the favorite plaything—being quite an acrobat—in the 
harem of the Khedive’s mother.” 

We have this glimpse of Gordon in one of his peculiar “seizures.” “In the 
short intervals of my stay in camp, going and coming from expeditions, I had occa- 
sion to remark the singular habit which Gordon had of retiring to his hut, where 
he would remain, for days at a time, engaged in the perusal and meditation of his 
ever-present Bible and prayer-book. When in this retirement, his orders were that 
he should not be disturbed for any reason of service whatever; a hatchet and a flag 
were placed at his door as a sign that he was unapproachable. When these were 
removed, Gordon would reappear in ful! dress, cleanly shaven, and the ill-humor 
from which he had suffered had vanished to give place to cheerfulness.” 

Here is an interesting "episode: ‘‘The American officers frequently visited 
him. One day he wrote a letter to General Sherman, of the United States army, 
begging him to come out to Egypt and put aright these officers whom he thought in 
trouble. Now, why, in any case, General Sherman had been written to is not clear, 
unless, indeed, the gift of diamonds by Ismail Pasha, the Khedive, said to be worth 
sixty thousand dollars, was, in the mind of Gordon, a sufficient reason to look upon 
that officer as a sort of arbiter for the American officers in Egypt.” 

Upon Long’s return from his explorations up the Nile, Gordon proposed to 
him to divide the country’ between them; but, on the colonel’s declining this gen- 
erous proposition, they parted, March, 1875, and Long returned to Cairo. 

The main points dwelt upon in further treatment of Gordon are his mal-admin- 
istration of the Soudan, his recall under the influence of Mr. Baring, and his re- 
turn to the Soudan, his burning the evidences of the debts of the long-outraged 
_péople, and the whips and bastinado rods with which they had been tortured, and 
the re-establishment of the slave-trade! 

We have this information as to the Mahdi: ‘‘ He was born in Dongola, in the 
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year 1842. In stature he is rather tall, slender, and in color like café au lait, with 
the usual parallel incisions upon each cheek, characteristic mark of the Dongolwee. 
His costume is simple in the extreme, and consists of a gallabiah, or loose white 
gown, bound at the waist by a green sash. On his head a small white cap, on his 
feet wooden sandals, and around his neck a sebha, or chaplet, composed of ninety- 
nine grains, the number corresponding to the principal attributes of God.” 

It appears that in 1868 he was received into one of the Mohammedan orders 
at Khartoum, and consecrated himself, body and soul, to its interests. Retiring to 
Abba, on the White Nile, he set up as a hermit of rapt devotion and deep piety. 
Thence he was summoned to the command of anarmy. In July, 1881, the Mahdi 
showed the stuff he was made of. Raouf Pasha, then governor of Khartoum, or- 
dered him to come to that city’ He treated the summons with contempt and cut to 
pieces three successive columns of soldiers sent to enforce authority. Another body 
sent by command of Abd-el-Kader, successor of Raouf, was annihilated, and El 
Mahdi was regarded as invincible. By September, 1888, El Obcid, the capital of 
Kordofan, fell, and Hicks Pasha, with a force of the Anglo-Egyptian army, esti- 
mated at ten thousand men, started for El Obeid, but not a soul survived the terri- 
ble march across the burning desert. This, then, is the brave, determined, and 
fanatical chieftain who confronts the British forces in the Soudan, and is destined 
to play an important part in the future of that country. 

Much the larger part of Colonel Long’s book is devoted to Arabi and the events 
at Alexandria with which he was connected. We have space, however, to sum up 
only a few facts about this famous chieftain. His age and birthplace are not accu- 
rately known. ‘ Arabi is a tall, big, strong, heavy-looking fellah, wears his fez 
thrown back upon his head, and when not conversing keeps his eyes closed, opening 
them at intervals with whites upturned, producing a very ugly and disagreeable im- 
pression of hypocrisy and fanaticism. His color is the dirty-yellow common to the 
fellah of Lower Egypt. His head is rather pointed, with large mouth and thick lips, 
which move incessantly in mumbling the verses of the Koran, while his fingers are 
running over in ceaseless count the chaplet which he holds in his right hand.” 

He went into the army, was bastinadoed for some offense, and dismissed the 
service. Hiding his mortification, he withdrew to the religious studies of a Mo- 
hammedan university. When the Khedive Ismail came to the throne he went 
back into the army. After figuring in the Abyssinian campaign, not very much 
to his credit, he came back and appeared as the champion of the fellah officers 
against the encroachments of the foreign officers in the Egyptiam army. In the 
squabbles which ensued after Tewfik came to be Khedive, he rose to be Minister of 
War, and practically dictator of Egypt, and assiduously paved the way for those 
horrors of pillage and massacre which have shocked the civilized world. One of the 
signs which attested the divine approval of his prophetical character is worth 
noting. ‘‘ Walking one day in the streets of Cairo, accompanied by a long train of 
followers, he suddenly stopped, and, assuming a beatific air, said, with upturned 
face, and stamping upon the ground with his foot, ‘ Here is the gun sent me from 
heaven!’ The attendants quickly upturned the ground, and there, in fact, was a 
gun, but on the lock-plate one might clearly read the name of the American inven- 
tor, ‘Remington.’’’ The account of the massacre and bombardment at Alexandria, 
in which Arabi played so terrible a part, comes from one who was an eye-witness 
of the horrors which he describes, and is given with great vividness. In all these 
scenes, as we have said, the author took an honorable and conspicuous part. The 
story of the three prophets closes with the banishment of Arabi to Ceylon. 

As to the future of Egypt, Colonel Long has no doubt that the army of General 
Wolseley is an army of occupation, and that the land of Egypt will become the per- 
manent appendage of England. : 

Although the book is written in a jerky and somewhat incoherent style, we can 
recommend it to those who wish to obtain in reasonable compass trustworthy in- 
formation as to the remarkable men and events of which it treats. W. CO. M. 
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“An APPEAL To Casar.”” By AtBion W. Tourcér. Fords, Howard & 
Hurlbert, New York. 

The Cesar to whom this appeal is made is the American people, and the appeal 
is in behalf of the black people of the Southern States. Judge Tourgée, from what 
is evidently a careful study of the subject, sees great and imminent danger to the 
republic from the illiteracy of the enfranchised negroes ; and that danger, he argues, 
is to be removed by national assistance in the education of the colored race. 

To give his arguments on this point the greater and more cumulative force, he 
reviews the circumstances which led to the civil war, points out the essential 
alienation of the North and South, while the claim to unity was most strenuously 
insisted on, and describes the baleful influence of slavery upon the national life. 
The war itself is rapidly summed up, but he dwells at length on what he regards 
the mistake of granting the franchise to the newly emancipated blacks, the embit- 
tering of the whites, and the violence, the disorder, ballot frauds, and Ku-Klux 
clans which characterized so long the period of reconstruction, and the threatening 
perils from race-hatred which have been prodigiously enhanced since the colored 
man has been armed with the ballot. 

Judge Tourgée takes up considerable space of his book in showing how many 
of the expectations in reference to the negroes have been falsified by later events. 
It was predicted that, deprived of the interested care of their masters, they would 
speedily perish from helplessness and want; on the contrary, they have not only 
held their own, but have increased faster than the whites ; they have provided them- 
selves with homes, poor to be sure, but still homes; they have begun to lay up 
savings, to learn trades, to attend school. Among the causes which have tended to 
give them greater superiority is the fact that very few of the negroes have left the 
South ; it is their natural habitat. On the contrary, very little of the white immi- 
gration has entered the South. The foreign immigrants go for the most part to the 
West, and the few Northerners who have settled in the South have never felt at 
home in their surroundings. This, the author explains, as resulting, not from any 
dislike of Northern settlers as such, but from the inability of the average Southerner 
to receive any ideas from the new-comer, and the expectation that his neighbor from 
the North will, of course, conform to Southern ideas and usages. Besides all this, 
a great many Southern whites have gone to the North and West; and the result 
will be that the negro race will be in large majorities in all the Southern States 
from Maryland to Texas. Here Judge Tuurgée sees signs of coming trouble in the 
relations of the whites and blacks. On the one hand will be a small minority of 
whites, intelligent, determined, haughty, domineering, to whom the natural infe- 
riority of the negro at all times and in all circumstances is a fundamental article of 
his faith ; on the other, the large majority of the blacks, armed with the ballot, and 
prepared to retain it and use it for the advancement of their race to power. 

Judge Tourgée does not hope much from the familiar political idea that the 
divisions that have separated the North and the South will disappear in time to 
come under the pressure of administrative and economic questions which will 
array both whites and blacks on either side; or, as it may be expressed, which will 
run lines of political separation at right angles to the line of race cleavage ; in other 
words, divide the colored vote. He thinks that the negroes will find their race 
prejudices superior to any disintegrating forces; that the Southern white will not 
submit to black rule under any circumstances ; that an attempt will be made either 
to disfranchise or exterminate the blacks; or, in other words, a war of races will 
ensue. 

Judge Tourgée dwells upon the appalling amount of illiteracy in the United 
States, and particularly upon that of the blacks of the South, and concludes that 
the specific for the troubles and dangers arising from their condition is their edu- 
cation. Hecommends the Southern States for all that they have done in this direc- 

‘tion, but argues that these States have been so impoverished by the prodigious losses 
of the civil war that the aid of the national government is necessary to furnish in- 
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creased educational facilities. As to the manner of distributing this educational 
fund, he is of the opinion that it would not be best to give the money directly to 
the State governments, but to the districts into which the States are divided. This 
would avoid many evils which would attend the distribution of the fund under 
State administration, as mixing this aid with State politics; the temptation under 
white government to a division unfair to the blacks; and the tendency to associate 
the particular State in the minds of the beneficiaries with this beneficence instead of 
the national government. 

Judge Tourgée writes with great force and earnestness, and with a profound 
feeling of apprehension as to the evils impending from those race differences. He 
has drawn freely on the figures furnished in the tables of the census of 1880 in 
support of his positions, and his tabulations are very suggestive and instructive. 

We are not sure, however, that this book will succeed in seriously alarming the 
American people. Even granting Judge Tourgée’s arguments, it is difficult to see 
how his specific of increased education for the blacks is going to diminish their 
numerical majority, actual or prospective, to lessen the influence which comes from 
increased wealth, to obliterate characteristics of race, or to repress the ambition for 
political power which comes from the possession of the ballot. W. CO. M. 


“In tHE Lena Detta.”” By Groraz W. MELVILLE, Chief Engincer U.S.N. 
Edited by Melville Philips. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“Toe RescurE or GREELY.”’ By Commander W. S. Scuter, U.S.N., and Pro- 
fessor J. R. Sotey, U.'S.N. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


These two books area notable addition to that literature of Arctic research 
which has been growing so rapidly during the last few years. The story of Arctic ex- 
ploration isa thrilling and wonderful story. In the face of terrific cold, hideous deso- 
lation, and loneliness, dangers known and unknown, discouragement, disease, suffer- 
ing, and death, the spirit of adventure and discovery has wrought with strange fasci- 
nation upon many brave men, and when these venturesome explorers have failed to 
emerge in due time from the icy mysteries which have enshrouded them, the noblest 
humanity has displayed itself in action heroic beyond romance for their rescue from 
misery and destruction. This has long been the chosen field for the hardy sailors 
and the enthusiastic scientists of Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Anglo-Saxon blood, 
and for them the North Pole has had an attraction like that which it exercises upon 
the needle of the mariner’s compass. The legendary deeds of chivalry seem like 
child’s play beside the magnificent courage, endurance, and heroism displayed in 
these Arctic explorations, and while all the great nations of the North have been 
generous rivals in this line of dangerous achievement, we have as Americans every 
reason to be proud of the splendid record which our own nation has made. No 
explorers have been more daring, more skillful, or more enduring than the Ameri- 
cans, and the record leaves the flag of the republic nearest to the mysterious goal of 
Arctic rivalry. There are always those who are insisting upon the degeneracy of 
the present as compared with some remote and imaginary past; but it occurs to us 
that these croakers will derive very little in support of such an opinion from rec- 
oras such as these books furnish. It is well too, we cannot but feel, to turn from 
those who are always telling us that America is utterly given up to greed of gain 
and sordid materialism, to remember her tender care for her lost and suffering chil- 
dren among Arctic ice and snows,—a tenderness that seems to surround her like a 
lovely auroral halo. 

We are aware that there are many persons who say that all this may be very 
grand, but that the results of these expeditions have never compensated for all 
the loss of life and treasure which they have involved. Of what good to the world 
is any astronomical, meteorological, or geological information which has thus been 
brought to the notice of civilized men? Who cares about the trend of some unin- 
habitable land this way or that? What difference does it make whether there is an 
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open polar sea or not? The world can get on comfortably if no one ever goes north 
of the Arctic Circle again, and as no one is now lost in those high northern latitudes 
better leave them to their awful solitude and desolation. 

But there are those who are ready to answer that the scientific knowledge which 
has resulted from these voyages will not be lost, and that, though it may not be 
easy to point out the exact value of any particular fact, yet in time it will be seen 
that, by ways that are not now clear, perhaps, all these efforts will be fuund to con- 
tribute to the well-being of mankind; that men of as high intelligence and much 
more daring than these critics are still eager to carry forward this search; and that 
it will certainly go on until the North Pole is reached, or that it is demonstrated to 
absolute certainty that it cannot be reached. 

Whatever may be the outcome of this discussion, one thing is clear: that the 
story of Arctic exploration and discovery will always be read with eager interest 
while heroic daring is honored among men. 

The adventures described in these books have been more or less written up in 
the newspapers, so that most readers are acquainted with the main facts ; but there 
is always a satisfaction in having an account of such thrilling adventures at first 
hand; we like to hear the hero tell the story himself. 

In the first of these volumes, Mr. Melville, who will be remembered as the 
chief engineer of the Jeannette Expedition under De Long, gives his narrative in 
a handsome, well-printed, and illustrated volume of nearly five hundred pages. A 
small part is taken up with the account of the rescue of Greely and the explanation 
of his method of reaching the North Pole. Mr. Melville’s style is clear and straight- 
forward, and is free from all attempts at fine writing. Indeed, the simple account 
of his experiences and that of those associated with him is indescribably thrilling 
and pathetic, and furnishes one of the most appalling pictures of danger and suffer- 
ing on the one hand, and of the most inspiring stories of patience, courage, and 
sacrifice on the other, with which we are acquainted. 

Mr. Melville keeps close tu his title, ‘‘In the Lena Delta,” for his story pro- 
ceeds very rapidly from the sailing of the ‘‘ Jeannette’’ from San Francisco, July 8, 
1879, to her sinking, June 10, 1881. That disaster left the ship’s company on the 
moving ice five hundred miles from the Lena River, and with only ninety days’ 
provisions. Then follows the narrative of the wonderful retreat across the ice and 
sea, with the attendant circumstances of awful danger, cold, and weariness, but 
with discipline perfect, with immense skill and ingenuity in overcoming obstacles, 
with the most admirable cheerfulness and spirit of mutual helpfulness. The distri- 
bution of the company into the three boats’ crews, under De Long, Melville, and 
Chipp ; the leaving of the ice-pack, and the attempt to reach the Lena River across 
the dungerous sea ; the cold, the darkness, the grinding ice; the awful storm. which 
separated the boats forever, and the dreadful sufferings which followed, are set forth 
with a graphic distinctness which remains on the memory like some hideous night- 
mare. The remainder of the narrative—and it is much the largest part of the 
book—recounts Melville’s arrival at the Lena Delta; his devices to reach a place of 
safety for himself and men under the guidance of the natives; his finding Ninde- 
man and Noros, who, it will be remembered, had been sent by De Long for succor ; 
and the quest for De Long and his companions, prosecuted in the face of cold and 
storm and privation until their bodies are found and placed in their cheerless 
graves, overlooking the lonely sea over which they had toiled to their deaths; and, 
finally, the search for Chipp and his crew, under like circumstances of suffering, 
until it is made clear that they must all have perished at sea. 

In all these scenes Mr. Melville’s qualities as a commander come out very 
brightly. His courage, skill, patience, persistency, and self-control are admirable. 
He gives, besides, a great deal of information about: the geographical features of 
the country, its inhabitants, their houses, dress, habits, means of living and ways 
of traveling, language, ete., and the most dismal surroundings are lighted up by 
Mr. Melville’s cheerfulness and-humor. But nothing lights up the account more 
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than the exhibition of Mr. Melville’s own unselfish forgetfulness of his own suffer- 
ings and privations in the noble efforts to ascertain the fate of his lost companions. 
And it will always be remembered with pride that the great republic rested not till 
she had taken up the mortal remains of the heroic sufferers, had borne them across 
land and sea, and laid them tenderly to rest among the graves of their own kindred. 

To this part of the book is appended a brief account of*the rescue of Greely, 
in which Melville: bore a most important and honorable part, and a statement of 
his plan of reaching the North Pole by way of Franz Joseph Land. We cordially 
commend the book as most interesting from beginning to end. 


In the second of these books the authors have given us a most attractive 
account of the admirable and successful effort for the rescue of Greely. The book 
is pleasant to the eye, is well printed, and fairly, well illustrated. The recital of the 
rescue proper is preceded by a description of the three chief entrances to the Polar 
Ocean, dwelling particularly, as was to be expected, on that of Buaffin’s Bay. To 
this is added a description of the scheme for a series of circumpolar stations, with 
a view to scientific information, to be maintained by the chief commercial nations 
of the North. 

As a part of this arrangement, the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition under Lieu- 
tenant Greely is described, with the plans for observation, discovery, supplies of 
provisions, method of retreat and relief if necessary. 

The Neptune Relief Expedition of 1882 is briefly sketched, and that of the 
‘‘ Proteus” more fully; and while the official relations of the authors of the book 
prevent any persenal criticisms, the careful reader will not find much trouble in 
seeing where the fault lies. 

But if the Proteus Expedition was so memorably abortive, nothing was ever 
better planned and more admirably carried out than that under Commander Schley. 
The action of Congress in furnishing the necessary funds without limitation, and 
the appointment of a competent chief without embarrassing instructions, the excel- 
lent character of the vessels employed and the select crews that were put on them, 
and the absolute perfection of the outtit, make up a record of which we may well be 
proud. And nothing could have been more courteous and graceful than the pres- 
entation of the ‘‘ Alert”? by England as one of the vessels taking part in the rescue. 

The story of the voyage northward, the race with the whalers for the reward 
which had been offered for the lost company of explorers; the skill, coolness and 
promptness, and noble humanity that inspired all, who were engaged in the search, 
—-all this is exceedingly well told, and is interesting to the last degree. 

In the account of the finding of the wretched, dying survivors the writers 
indulge in no effort at elaborate description. The awful desolation of the place, 
the miserable, half-fullen tent, the cutting wind, the little group dazed with ap- 
proaching dissolution tell the dreadful story. And nothing could be tenderer than 
the care with which officers and men were nursed back to life and friends and home. 

We are rejoiced to find that the writers of this book make no mention of a sub- 
ject in which a prominent New York journal rioted last summer with the luxurious 
fuulness of a ghoul. 

The reader of this book can hardly fail to notice the extreme modesty of the 
authors. They do not put themselves in front at all, and the story seems almost to 
tell itself. But they may rest assured that the world will not soon forget their 
noble humanity and their brilliant success. W. C. M. 


“Doctor Grattan.” A novel. By WiLt1am A. HamMMonpD, author of ‘ Lal.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


«Dr. Grattan” has three elements of interest, two romantic and one scientific 
or professional. The last is a study of insanity, is wrought out with much the 
greatest care, and occupies the main part of the book, and serves to float the rest. 

The ‘‘case”’ is that of a Mr. Lamar, who comes to the little village of Plato, 
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among the Adirondacks. He is apparently a man of immense wealth, and is evi- 
dently a great traveler, a person of wide information, and a thorough gentleman. 
He builds a costly house on the outskirts of the village and lives in it with his only 
child, Louise. Dr. Grattan, who gives his name to the story, is the leading physi- 
cian of that part of the country, and becomes the professional attendant and close 
personal friend of Mr. Lamar. The latter, however, soon begins to show remarkable 
peculiarities, especially in reference to everything directly or indirectly connected 
with Africa or negroes. Whenever these subjects are mentioned, Mr. Lamar has 
fits of deep dejection and self-abhorrence, and more or less sleeplessness and physi- 
cal prostration. At last he confesses to Dr. Grattan that he has made his money 
as a slave-dealer, and the memory of the horrible cruelties he has perpetrated in 
that character fills him with horror and remorse. Dr. Grattan, from a careful 
study of his friend, declines to believe that he is any such character or has done 
anything of the kind which he insists upon. In other words, he believes him to be 
insane, and to be laboring under an illusion that, from knowing some remarkably 
rascally slave-dealer or from having read of him, he has transferred his personality 
to himself; hence the mental trouble. The affliction increases in frequency and 
intensity until he is found dead in his room, with a sail-needle driven into his head 
through the ear. Considerable discussion ensues as to whether he committed sui- 
cide or died a natural death. It is finally decided that the needle was not the cause 
of his death, although the manner in which it was driven into his head is left 
unexplained. 

Mr. Lamar leaves a will in which he bequeaths a vast amount of property to 
Dr. Grattan, who regards this as an additional proof of Lamar’s mental disturb- 
ance, and declines to touch a cent of the money on the ground that the will is of 
course invalid. The study of the case goes on for a long time until it is found that 
Mr. Lamar bas read assiduously and carefully translated from the Spanish the 
memoirs of one Captain Juan de Ayolas, who had been in reality the character 
Mr. Lamar had imagined himself to be, and had led the life which he had thought 
to have been his own. This illusion is explained on the supposition of his having 
received a sunstroke which affected his brain. 

Subtracting this professional study, the remainder of the book may be soon 
disposed of. The second element, which is romantie, is found in the love of Dr. 
Grattan for Louise Lamar. The doctor is a widower of forty-five and has a daugh- 
ter, Cynthia, who has grown to womanhood at the opening of the story ; but Louise 
has no difficulty in returning his love. The main obstruction to the successful 
progress of the suit is found in the absolute refusal of Dr. Grattan to profit by 
Lamar’s will, on the ground of its being the work of a man of unsound mind, and 
his reluctance to marry Louise, who is left with a vast property, in fear of being 
charged with mercenary motives. But, after more or less tribulation, which serves 
to bring out the disinterestedness of the doctor’s character, the difficulty is removed 
by the discovery that Lamar’s investments are worthless and that Louise is a poor 
girl. 

In the remaining element of the story Mr. Frazier, a wealthy and excellent 
young man, comes to Plato, falls from a high rock, and breaks his leg in a compli- 
cated manner. This accident detains him on the scene several months, and, to 
cheer the invalid, Dr. Grattan’s daughter is despatched to read to him under ade- 
quate conditions of propriety. Of course they full in love with each other, but 
very little of their love comes to the surface until the end of the book, and Frazier 
seems to be introduced merely to provide a husband for Cynthia. 

Louise and Cynthia are two good and beautiful girls, not very sharply discrim- 
inated from each other. Dr. Grattan is much the strongest character in head and 
heart, deserves to have a good and handsome wife, and we hope still enjoys a good 
practice in Plato. 

The book is well written, but has many professional terms scattered through it, 
as might have been expected, and conveys more or less medical information, which 
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we can assure the reader would cost him a good deal of money if communicated to 
him personally in the privacy of the author’s back office. 

The final impression left upon the mind upon reading ‘‘ Dr. Grattan” is not of 
the best, and the reason is not far to seek. The story is more than anything else a 
study of insanity, as we have remarked before, and all else is subordinated to that. 
Now we are old-fashioned enough to think that the romantic element should form 
the chief attraction in a novel. The novel should convey truth; it should teach 
good morals; it should give us interesting portraitures of character, and arrange 
events within the limits of reasonable probability. Of course, it may so far con- 
form to ordinary life as to have some elements of wickedness, which must be made 
secondary to the better elements and meet with merited punishment at the end. 
But with all these things there must be an ideality and elevation above common 
life wherein the imagination may find a refuge from that which is commonplace 
and prosaic in our working world. Here is the charm of fiction and its main 
value; and this it is which has drawn a greater number of readers to it than all 
the other departments of literature together. 

Hence there is a strong temptation to divert the novel from its original sphere, 
in view of the greater number of readers which it is likely to secure, and use it for 
purposes essentially foreign to its nature. For instance, there is the realistic school, 
which constructs a novel in which not only the prosaic and the utterly unromantic 
play a prominent part, but the dark, the loathsome, and the hideous phases of life 
are attempted to be made the chief elements of interest. Besides this cancerous 
type of novels, of which Zola is the most conspicuous representative, there are 
those which are made too much the vehicles of theories of society, art, music, poli- 
tics, religion, and philosophy, and these, like the one under consideration, which 
may be called professional, and which takes a case of mental derangement and 
brings it into prominence, studies it, analyzes it, brings the reader continually back 
to it, and very largely subordinates the romantic element to this distressful picture. 
A novel should take us, not in the direction of a lunatic asylum, but of the palace 
beautiful. 

‘Dr. Grattan’’ may be read once, but we do not think that the reader will be 
likely to repeat the perusal. W. C. M. 


‘“‘TuoEe RussIANs AT THE GATES oF HeratT.”?’ By CHartes Marvin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 


‘We do not remember to have read, for a long time, a book which has so 
thoroughly impressed us with the feeling that the author knew what he was talking 
about. Mr. Marvin is no novice on the Russian question, having previously written 
several important works on that subject ; and he is considered an authority.! 

In the preface to this work he says, ‘‘In my ‘Russian Advance Towards 
India,’ published in 1882, I made these remarks: ‘In my writings on Russia I try to 
be impartial. I know I havea greater love for Russia, the country of my youth, and 
a better appreciation of the Russian people than the so-called ‘‘ Russophile”’ traders 
in politics, who lauded her indiscriminately in 1877, from motives of self or party 
interest, and abandoned her afterwards to false attacks; and the public know, from 
my writings, that I am a vigilant and anxious observer of the Russian advance 
towards India. I am thus, I suppose, both a Russophile and a Russophobe. As for 
my local opinions, my youth was passed in a country which has no political parties 
corresponding with our Liberal and Conservative parties, and does not want them ; 
while my studies have led me to survey politics from the stand-point of one who 
considers himself more in the light of a citizen of the English Empire—of that 
great empire that embraces the five empires of England, of Canada, of Australia, 
of South Africa, and of India—than merely a Liberal or Conservative Englishman 


1 Russian Advance Towards India,” 1882; “ Merv, the Queen of the World, and tBe 
Scourge of the Man-Stealing Turcomans,” London, 1881; “ Reconnoitering Central Asia,” etc. 
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of lesser England only. Being in this sense an Imperialist and a non-party 
writer, I claim immunity from any charge of unduly favoring a Liberal or Con- 
servative policy in my remarks on the Central Asian Question. At the same time, 
I would have it with equal clearness understood, that the opinions expressed are not 
merely the heedless and, ephemeral views of an irresponsible writer, but the deep 
conviction of one who is conscious that they may some day be called up against him, 
—in other spheres than that of Journalism and Literature.’ ”’ 

Mr. Marvin, evidently, hus his country’s best interests at heart; but, at the 
same time, he appears to us to be that rara avis, an unprejudiced English author,— 
oue who is willing to give credit to other nations where credit is due. And although 
in this case he does not present Russian diplomacy in an enviable light from a moral 
or honorable stand-point, still, diplomacy between nations being a lying to, or rather 
an outlying, and attempt to deceive one another, it is not supposed to come under 
the code of moral ethics. It is a well-admitted fact that Russia has always diplo- 
matically outwitted and hoodwinked England. 

The history opens with the Russian intrigues for, and their occupation of Merv. 
If the reader will glance at the map of Afghanistan and the surrounding country, 
he will see at once the relative positions of the principal strategic points in question. 
Herat, in the northwestern part of Afghanistan, is the objective point of an invader 
or menacer of India, and is the true ‘‘ Key of India.’’ Merv, two hundred and 
forty miles to the north of Herat, commands the approaches to it, while the 
Caspian Sea, to the westward, presents an easy means of transportation for any 
number of troops. 

We learn that there have been two Russian movements in the direction of 
India. One, which commenced before the Crimean War, originating at Orenburg 
(on the banks of the Ural River), working its way through the eastern part of Tur- 
kestan, and overcoming the tribes and Khanates in that direction. The objective 
point of this movement was Cabul; but it practically ceased after the late Turco- 
Russian War. The other—the one of which this history treats, and the probable 
denouement of which is now agitating the civilized world—was from the Caspian 
Sea, and had for its objective point Herat. These two movements have generally 
been confSunded. It has been the general belief that the approach to India from 
the north was barred by impassable mountains and dangerous passes. This is true 
in regard to the approaches to Cabul from the north; for here the Hindoo-Koosh 
Mountains range from fifteen thousand totwenty thousand feet. ‘* But there is 
nothing of the kind between the Caspian and Herat; nor yet again between Herat 
and the Indo-Afghan frontier. Setting out from Krasnovodsk [the port of disem- 
barkation on the Caspian] a Russian could drive a four-in-hand all the way to the 
Indian frontier near Quetta.” 

As early as the time of Peter the Great the Russians were afloat on the Cas- 
pian. In 1869 they seized Krasnovodsk and landed a few troops. The next ten 
years were spent in conquering the surrounding country, they generally meeting 
with a stout resistance from the Turcomans; and during this time the Russian 
hero, the late General Skobeleff, Kouropatkin, Alikhanoff, Komaroff, and other 
ofticers,—of whom interesting sketches are given,—who are to-day playing im- 
portant parts in the drama of impending war, were Russianizing the newly acquired 
peoples, and preparing for the objective crisis which to-day appears to be at hand. 

About 1880 the Russian forces had advanced as fur as Askabad, which is about 
as far from Merv, as Merv is from Herat. This close approach to Merv aroused the 
suspicions of the English government; and when, later, Merv was occupied by the 
Russians, a howl of indignation went up throughout the country, which, however, 
the Russians quickly quieted by diplomatic explanation. 

This bloodless occupation of Merv, on March 16, 1884, by General Komaroff, 
was a most clever, but treacherous, piece of strategy, and was worked up by Lieu- 
éenant Alikhanoff. This is interestingly told in the second chapter of the book, 
where, also, the whole question of the occupation is ably discussed. Of this occu- 
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pation, Mr. Marvin says, ‘‘ The annexation of Merv was deliberately planned by 
the Russian government, and carried out in strict accordance with its orders. The 
coup-de-main was totally unprovoked by the Tekkes; it was done in violation of a 
whole series of solemn assurances to England ; and the blow was struck in a treach- 
erous and cowardly manner, dishonorable to a nation that had produced such a 
hard-hitting, fair-fighting hero as Skobeleff.”’ 

The English government, however, appears to have felt that the gates to India 
were secure, resting on the idea that Herat could never be reached by the Russians. 
It is difficult to understand how it could have neglected the repeated warnings of 
persons who were authorities on the subject That the government was fully fore- 
warned as to the importance of Merv in relation to Herat as early as 1873, a por- 
tion of the report of Colonel Valentine Baker is quoted: ‘‘ Merv,” he said, “‘ with 
its water communication nearly complete, lies only two hundred and forty miles 
from Herat, to which place it is the key. There can be no doubt that Merv is the 
natural outwork of Herat, with the advantage of water supply all the way between 
the two cities. Strategically, the Russian occupation of Merv would be, so to say, 
the formation of a lodgment on the glacis of Herat. It would place Herat com- 
pletely at her mercy.”’ 

Mr. Marvin quotes also from his ‘‘ Merv, the Queen of the World,”’ etc., pub- 
lished in 1881, to show that what to-day has come to pass he then predicted: 
‘‘ Russia, in occupying Merv, will inevitably claim the right to extend her power along 
this wedge also. The conquest of Akhal extends her rule to Gyaoors,—the conquest 
of Merv will extend it to Penjdeh.” 

The ‘‘ Question of the Boundaries”’ is discussed in Chapter IV., where the author 
conclusively shows that Russia’s claim and defense of her advances towards Herat 
were,—to use three very slangy, but expressive words,—based on ‘‘ cheek,’’ “ bluff,” 
and indomitable “ push.” 

Chapter V. treats of ‘‘ How Herat is the Key of India.’’ The Russian general, 
Soboleff, chief of staff of the Asiatic branch of the army, writes in 1882: “‘A 
body of European troops established at Herat, and standing with its front to the 
southeast, would draw upon it the attention of the whole population of India. In 
that lies the significance of a military occupation of Herat; and it is not without 
reason that a number of English experts, knowing India well, have expressed 
their belief that were an enemy to occupy Herat with a powerful force, the English 
army, without having fired a shot, would consider itself half beaten.’ ”’ 

General Grodekoff, chief of General Kaufmann’s staff in 1878, writes, ‘‘‘ Herat 
is a very large city, and does not cede in size to Tashkent. It contains fifty thou- 
sand people. Among the cities of Central Asia and Khorassan, Herat, by its build- 
ings, occupies a place next to Meshed. The city is surrounded by walls twelve 
feet high with a shallow ditch outside. There are no outer defenses of any kind ; 
nothing that would call to mind the fortifications of a European city. In its pres- 
ent condition, Herat is not in a position to defend itself against a European army, 
since at a mile to the north it is commanded by heights from which it could be 
bombarded by artillery. It is reckoned to possess immense strategical importance.’ ’’ 

Herat ‘is one of the oldest cities in the East, and was once one of the richest. 
To use the words of a Persian geographer, ‘the city has been fifty times taken, 
fifty times destroyed, and fifty times has it risen from its ashes.’ Six hundred and 
sixty years ago it contained, according to the records of the period, twelve thousand 
retail shops, six thousand public baths, caravanserais and water mills, three hun- 
dred and fifty schools and monastic institutions, and one hundred and forty-four 
thousand occupied houses, and was yearly visited by caravans from all parts of 
Asia. When Chingiz Khan passed across the East, devastating the region, Herat 
is said to have suffered by the two stormings it experienced at his hands a loss of a 
million and a half of men. In subsequent ages its splendor revived, and it was a 
great and flourishing city down to comparatively modern times.’’ 

Colonel Malleson, author of “ Herat, the Granary and Garden of the East,’’ 
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and an eminent English authority on the subject, is quoted as saying: ‘‘‘ A glance 
at the record of the past will show that from time immemorial the city was regarded 
as an outlying bulwark, the possession of which was necessary prior to attempting 
the conquest of India; the holding of which by India, or by quasi-vassal powers 
dependent on India, would render impossible an invasion of that country. It was 
so considered by Alexander, by Mahmud and his successors, by Chingiz Khan, by 
Taimur, by Nadir Shah, by Ahmad Shah, and by Muhammad Shah, the Persian 
Prince, who attacked it in 1887. In the cases of all but the last, the possession of 
Herat led to the conquest of India; in the case of the last, the successful defense 
of that city rendered invasion impossible. 

‘«¢ The hasty reader may object—what can the possession of one city signify ? 
A question of this nature touches the real point of the argument. Herat is called 
the gate of India, because through it, and through it alone, the valleys can be 
entered which lead to the only vulnerable part of India. Those valleys, running 
nearly north and south, are protected to the east by inaccessible ranges, to the west 
by impracticable deserts. No invading army could dare to attempt to traverse the 
great salt desert, and the desert immediately south of it, the Dasht-i-Naubad, whilst 
a British army held Herat. As long as that army should hold Herat, so long would 
an invasion of India be impossible. In his masterly lecture at the Royal United 
Institution, in November, 1878, General Hamley laid down the broad principle that 
if England were to hold the*western line of communication with India, that by 
Herat and Candahar, she need not trouble herself much about the eastern or the 
Cabul lines. On the same occasion, Sir Henry Rawlinson declared, in reply toa 
question put to him by Lord Elcho, that rather than allow the occupation of Herat 
by Russia, he would venture the whole might of British India. That high au- 
thority saw clearly what I have feebly endeavored to demonstrate in these pages,— 
that the possession of Herat by Russia means the possession of that one line by 
which India can be invaded; that the possession of Herat by England means the 
annihilation of all the Russian hopes of an invasion of India. Let the reader im- 
agine that Candahar is the frontier British station ; that between Herat and Canda- 
har is a long lane so protected on both sides that the man who may wish to traverse 
any part of it to Candahar must enter by Herat. Is it not obvious that the power 
which shall hold Herat will completely dominate the lane? It is this which makes 
the possession of Herat by England a matter of vital consequence. 

‘¢¢ Another fact illustrates the enormous value of Herat. Place an army there, 
and nothing need be brought to it from Europe. Within the limits of the Herati 
territory all the great roads leading on India converge. The mines of the Herati 
district supply lead, iron, and sulphur; the surface of many parts of the country 
is ladened with saltpetre; the willow and the poplar, which make the best charcoal, 
abound ; the fields produce in abundance corn, and wine, and oil. From the popu- 
lation, attracted to its new rulers by good government, splendid soldiers might be 
obtained. 

‘¢<¢Such are the military advantages presented by Herat to the power that shall 
occupy it. Should that power be an enemy, Herat would be to him an eye to see 
and an arm to strike. An eye to pry into every native court of Hindustan, to watch 
the discontents and the broodings of the rulers, the heart-burnings of their subor- 
dinates. From watching and noting to fermenting and stirring up there is but 
one short step. Every court, every bazaar, in India, would note the presence on 
the frontier, in a position not only unassailable, but becoming every day more and 
more capable of assailing, of a first-class power, the secret enemy of England, and 
professing the most unselfish anxiety to relieve them in their distress. An arm to 
strike, because a few years of intelligent rule would render the valley of the Hari 
Rud capable of supporting and equipping an army strong enough even to invade 
India. 

‘«¢In a third sense, likewise, the possession of Herat by an enemy would be not 
less dangerous to England. The roads converging on it, already alluded to, are 
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traversed by caravans to which no other route is available. We may be sure that 
the city which successfully resisted the rivalry of Meshed, when Meshed was backed 
by all the influence of the Shahs of Persia, will take a still higher position when 
supported by the might either of England or of Russia. The European power 
whose influence shall be paramount in Herat will rule the markets of Central 
Asia. More even than that. The possession of Herat by Russia means the exclusion 
of England from the markets of Central Asia.’ ’’ 

We give these copious extracts, not only because they show what a feast of in- 
formation awaits the reader of this book, but because they present the opinions of 
eminent authorities on the now all-absorbing topic of the day. 

The ‘‘ impassable barrier to India,’’ which has so long existed in the minds of 
the British public, consists of a range of hills—they can hardly be called else—called 
the Parpamisus Mountains, not more than nine hundred feet in elevation, which 
shield Herat Valley. It seems incomprehensible how the English government 
could have failed to realize the importance of the occupation of Herat, and the 
position it occupies in regard to the invasion of India. Had the British public and 
members of the government chosen to study this part of the Indian question, and 
not allowed themselves to be ‘‘ bluffed’’ by Russian policy,—lies and treachery,—they 
certainly have had enough authorities from which to do it. The Russians have 
built a railroad as far as Askabad, and Chapter VII. treats on the history of this 
subject. As we have said before, one who wishes to bé posted on this subject should 
not fail to read this book. Fe Bows 
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MaGazine or AMERICAN History.—The rare ability with which this unique 
publication has been conducted into the front rank among the great monthlies of 
the world is a source of pride and pleasure to all classes of intelligent readers. 
The contributions to the May number are not only varied, scholarly, and valuable, 
but of a widely popular character. The opening article will be read with intense 
interest by every American capable of appreciating the importance of the achieve- 
ments of ‘‘ Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry,’’ of whom William Elliot Griffis 
writes with a skilled pen; the second article, ‘‘The Heart of Louisiana,” is a 
graphic historical sketch of*the Place d’Armes, now Jackson Square, in New 
Orleans, by Charles Dimitry. Both of these notable papers are handsomely illus- 
trated. ‘‘ The Fallacy of 1776” is an earnest and comprehensive discussion of the real 
origin of our late civil war, by A. W. Clason. ‘‘The Ancient Races of America,”’ 
by G. P. Thruston, of Nashville (Tennessee) ; ‘‘ The Hungry Pilgrims,” by E. H. 
Goss; ‘‘ The Sackville Papers,’’ by Professor Channing, of Harvard College; and 
‘¢ Pocahontas and Captain Smith,’’ by Charles Deane, LL.D., Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, are all excellent as wellas readable. But the 
contribution that will probably attract the most immediate attention is that of 
‘¢General Roger Enos—A Lost Chapter of Arnold’s Expedition to Canada in 1775,” 
by Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, as it furnishes an authentic view of this much 
misrepresented subject, entirely new to the reading public. Original Documents 
this month present us some of Burgoyne’s letters; Charles Ledyard Norton con- 
cludes his ‘‘ Political Americanisms ;” and the Reprints, Minor Topics, Notes, 
Queries, Replies, Societies, and Book Notices are, if possible, more attractive than 
in any previous issue. Price, five dollars a year in advance. Published at 30 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 
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